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The Pageant on the Thames...... 





TO ’ T r 

NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Ir is computed that half a million of persons were stationed on the banks 
of the Thames, or afloat in vessels, when Prince Albert, accompanied by 
his two elder children, sailed down the river from Whitehall, on Tuesday 
last, to open the Coal Exchange. In the Exchange itself were gathered 
the chiefs of the State and City—the Duke of Wellington, Lord John 
Russell, Sir Robert Peel, and the Lord Mayor. Of course all this 
pageantry and this concourse of notables were not to do homage to the 
mere masonry, excellent as that may be, but to the extending of a great 
branch of commerce: will the attention thus concentrated on the subject 
lead to a further opening of the coal-trade? It should do so, in 
these Free-trade times. The chief persons assembled on Tuesday were 
Free-traders, the City has always supported free trade, and the new 
building cannot be intended as an exchange for the convenience 
of monopoly and taxgathering. For the coal-trade is an opprobrium to 
fair and free trading. A combination is kept up to maintain prices ; and 
there can be little doubt that the combination exists under the shelter of 
the City sanction; the Corporation probably fearing that if the trade were 
thrown open, its own heavy taxes upon coal would be endangered. 
total effect is, that coal is made very dear to the middle class, while 
for the poor the only fuel of London is converted into a scanty luxury. 
Sanatory reformers may step in here, with testimony to the bad influence 
which dampness, cold, and a ventilation unaided by fire, exercise upon the 
health. All these considerations are as notorious as the sun at noon- 
day ; and the opening of the Coal Exchange, with its concentration, its 
increasing traffic, and its éclat, can hardly fail to cause a fresh move in 
the direction of relieving and opening the coal-trade. 








The “ Peace party” has held a meeting at Exeter Hall, at which the 


most remarkable adherents of the movement were not present. The | 


Archbishop of Paris and M. Coquerel appeared only by letter. So did 
M. de Lamartine ; who pleaded a rheumatic affection—not, as “ Raphael” 
might have done in younger days, the detainer of a platonic affection. 
M. Emile de Girardin, who has so ably and so recently spoken for peace 
and written for war, also pleaded the more urgent duties of practical 
statesmanship. 

The doctrine enunciated at the meeting was not altogether consistent 
with itself. Mr. Samuel Gurney placed his reliance on “ the Christian 
principle,” and the blessing sure to attend upon an implicit trust in God. 
Mr. Cobden could not join in that absolute reliance, but thought Mr. 
Gurney’s previous declaration, that war will drown the Governments of 
Europe in irretrievable insolvency, likely to be a great deal more impres- 
sive. This conflicting view is characteristic of the men ; but it betrays 
divided councils among the Peace party. Mr. Gurney is more right than 
his antagonist-colleague ; for religions faith is an unquestionable and a 
potent influence in the world, and it is very properly exercised in favour 
of peace: in Christian countries, that has always been among the best 
offices of a clergy. But as man is of a mixed nature, he is amenable to | 
two great classes of compulsion, the moral and the physical; in order, 
therefore, to understand man and to govern him, you must study and 
duly employ both. Mr. Gurney chooses to ignore the one; and persons 
like him, of a quasi-clerical turn, may harmlessly, nay beneficially, employ 
their whole energy in promoting a purely moral or religious influence. 
Mr. Cobden ignores both kinds, religious influence and physical force, | 
and relies wholly on money ; an idea limited to the day and country— 
almost to his own class of society. 

_ The results of which the Peace missionaries had to boast at this meet- 
ing were, that France and England are friendly ; and that the Austrian 
loan has been, not stopped, but somewhat cramped in its market. It 
Seems to be imagined that France and England are friendly because the 
English members of the Peace Congress went over and sat in Paris, But 
surely the Governments of France and England had been friendly before 
that, for some time : Lord Palmerston may at least claim that credit. 
As to the influence of adverse stockjobbing which Mr. Cobden has | 
brought to bear upon the Austrian loan, it may have the effect of screw- 
ing additional taxes out of the Austrian subjects to pay a larger discount ; 
but that it has no effect in stopping such loans, is proved by the new ap- | 
pearance of Russia in the money-market. | 
(Latest Epitioy.]} 


The | 


Is that all the result? Then why this frequent gathering of Peace 
missionaries ? M. Bastiat supplies the clue to an answer. He re- 
minds us that the same men furnished contingents to the Anti-Slavery 
Association, and to the Anti-Corn-law League, who now furnish the 
main body of the Peace movement: and such is indeed the genealogy 
of the new fraternity. The Anti-Corn-law League is functus officio, the 
Anti-Slavery body has sunk into oblivion, while the experiment into 
which it hurried the Legislature is still in a precarious state, and the 
slave-trade is as bad as ever. But there is a standing demand for excite- 
ment to engage well-meaning folks of a serious turn, whose playhouse is 
Exeter Hall: to that alone can they go for the equivalent of the melo- 
drama or farce which entertains profaner classes ; and it is well when 
they have an entertainment so moral as this Peace agitation, or so use- 
ful as the Anti-Corn-law. Manchester agitators must also be “ keep- 
ing up the steam.” Mr. Cobden was at Exeter Hall in a special capa- 
city, for he is not of the true Peace party stamp. He naturally feels an 
allegiance to his sovereign the Free-trade public, and is diligent in doing 
suit and service for his position ; but it is not so easy to hit out a new 
crusade ; so he has taken up with this Peace project ; having passed 
| from Covent Garden Theatre, as even Mr. Macready might in untoward 
times, to the Strand. 

The adhesion which the movement receives appears to be of a very 
| limited kind. Mr. Gurney represents that very small section of the 
| banking interest which wears the broad-brimmed hat; but he is there 
qua Quaker, not banker, Even Mr. Cobden cannot draw many Man« 

chester School Members of Parliament. The general body of the meeting 
| is simply one of the Exeter Hall audiences, under a new denomination, 
with a reinforcement from the unemployed condottiere band of organized 
agitators. Mr. Cobden has placed the Peace Association at issue with the 
whole of the press. This he has done by the very belligerent temper in 
which he advocates peace: he talks of crumpling up Russia,—which is 
surely not the way to draw that power into the arbitration plan; he is 
unstinted in his braving of “the enemy,”—a military abstraction which 
| represents those from whom he differs, all and sundry ; and he rates the 
| journals for want of “ modesty.” The Post retorts, that modesty will 
| never be learned of him; the 7imes and Chronicle quiz him; even the 

reputed special organ of the Manchester School has let slip the avowal that 

it is not very solicitous about this Peace business. In this part of the 
| affair Mr. Cobden has made one of his frequent mistakes: he puts the 

whole of the press on the other side, and makes the Peace Association a 
| sort of Exeter Hall Cain. 

The signs of any influence which the Association may be gaining are 
null; and it will have no influence while the true mission indicated by 
| Mr. Gurney is confounded with Mr. Cobden’s worldly-interest manoeuvre, 
| or the futile attempt to make the nations lay down their arms at “ re- 
quest of Friends.” 





| 
| 





Agricultural meetings are held about the country, and a forlorn regard 
| is still turned to some kind of relief in the way of protection, compensa- 
| tion, or other boon. At Tring, a farmer suggested that his order should 
| exact from candidates for election pledges that they would support 
| farmers’ measures. What are farmers’ measures? the farmers and their 
friends do not appear to have any. Mr. Disraeli’s is the only one upon 
| the carpet, and that does not receive very respectful attention from his 
| own party. Even “ an eccentric Earl who believes in Caspar Hauser 
| but not in me,” naively says “ the Coming Man,” in whom a certain 
eccentric Commoner did believe—even that honest Earl has no plan. 

We turn, then, with some interest to Mr. Disraeli’s last speech, in order 
to learn what are his hopes of carrying his measure. He exhorts his 
adherents not to make it a party measure,—in other words, he has no 

| hopes that his party, as such, will take it up. But he throws out hopes 
that the measure may be obtained—from the Whigs! Perhaps Mr. 
Disraeli himself will be added to the Whig Cabinet for the purpose of 
introducing and carrying it? 


Excellent advice is not wanting in Ireland. Mr. O'Gorman, the As- 
sistant Barrister in Kilkenny, very judiciously advises the people to pay 
rents and poor-rates; showing many good reasons for their doing as 
much, And divers respectable newspapers very properly try to dissuade 
the people from crop-lifiing. It is remarkable, indeed, that a country 
should need this kind of suasive to the most obvious duties. But that 
society should be disorganized, that Ribandmen should be reckless and 
sanguinary iu partisan feelings, ceases to be matter of wonder when we 
notice the tone taken by the ex-officio teachers of the Established Church. 
At an Ulster Orange meeting, a dignitary of that Church, the Very Reve- 
rend the Dean of Ardagh, gave vent to the feelings of an overcharged mind : 
with affectionate regret for Protestant abjection now, he wept at the men- 
tion of the battle of the Boyne; he declared that the English Government 
had established “ an inquisition more hideous than that of Rome,” because 
it inquires whether clergymen support the National system of education ; 
and he exultingly related the conduct of two young heroines at Dolly's 
Brae, one of whom cut up her under-petticoat as wadding for the 
Orange guna, and the other “seized a standard from the men when she 
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thought she saw them wavering, and led them forward.” This is the 
Protestant counterpart of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Ardagh. 


A Ministerial crisis has absorbed attention in Paris and Madrid; but 
the two affairs have been alike only in one thing—in the isolation of the 
principal personage concerned. 

President Bonaparte has dismissed his Ministers, in a mode that indi- 
cates considerable spirit on his own part, no small mortification on the 
part of the dismissed, and a serious sequel; but it has yet to be seen 
whether he has not made a false move. The nature of the schemes in 
agitation is to be conjectured from certain phrases in the letter to the 
President of the National Assembly, in which the President of the Re- 
public announced the step that he had taken. He wants, to maintain 
order at home and influence abroad, men “animated by a patriotic de- 
yotedness,” who can understand the necessity of “a single direc- 
tion”; for nearly a year he has displayed his self-denial, but 








“conciliation was taken for weakness”; France is in confusion, 
is “uneasy for lack of guidance,” and “seeks the hand, the will, 
and the standard of the elected of the 10th of December”: “the 
name of Napoleon is a programme in itself,”"—“ at home, it represents 
order, authority, vedigion, and the welfare of the people ; abroad, national 
dignity ”: “the stability of things ” is greatly influenced by the longer 
or shorter duration of the executive power ; he asks the Assembly, there- 
fore, “again to raise up authority, without disturbing ¢rve liberty.” 
Judged by this able but jesuitical address, Louis Napoleon has cut the 
reactionary party, but is throwing out baits for every other,—the bour- 
geois sighers for “order”; the parti-prétre; the disciplinarians and the 
abstract Monarchists ; the Imperialists, the army, and rustic believers in 
Napoleon ; the Liberals and foreign sympathizers ; the hankerers after re- 
vived business and prosperity; and he seems to aim at a more permanent 
hold of power. The list of his new Cabinet does not substantiate his 
implied pledge to choose the best, boldest, and wisest men : it is almost 
a Ministry of nobodies, said to be the habitués of his palace. 

The Madrid affair has disclosed a very curious chapter in palace bio- | 
graphy. It seems that King Francisco, an intriguing monk Fulgencio, 
and an ecstatic nun, who is a fanatic or an impostor, or both, had entered 
into a conspiracy to oust Narvaez and set up a new Government; and 
they had so far succeeded as to persuade Queen Isabella to sign the requi- 
site decrees of dismissal and appointment. What was her Majesty’s 
motive can only be guessed: possibly the stern Narvaez has allowed 
his political jealousy to penctrate too impertinently into the boudoir, and 
while the King hoped to restore the Inquisition, the Queen had an eye to | 
restoring some Serrano. But the Queen Mother remonstrated; whole- 
sale resignations showed Queen Isabella that the palace was in danger— 
for the rats were leaving it; and she reinstated Narvaez. The King was 
dismissed from his post as major-domo, and is henceforth to be only hus- 
band, &c.; and his accomplices have been disposed of with a mildness 
suited to his complicity and their harmlessness. 





The assassination of Governor Amaral at Macao, and the vengeful pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Portuguese Senate in that city, threaten serious 
complications. The English officers first went in support of the Portu- 
guese, but withdrew that support on perceiving a violation of interna- 
tional law in the retaliatory attacks on the Chinese; and thus Macao 
seemed to be abandoned to the destruction with which Chinese policy and | 
Chinese retribution threatened it. Is Portugal in China to be destroyed | 
before the face of allies ? or is our alliance with Portugal perforce to drag 
us into a new Chinese war ? 


The Government at Washington has heartily and fully responded to | 
the opening of our Navigation-law, by entirely opening the American 
navigation to British shipping. This will not only tend to compensate | 
our shipowners for loss, but will help to smooth over many ditlerences 
between the two empires. 

The declaratory document in favour of “ annexation” to the United 
States, just issued at Montreal, is an ugly symptom, but it has perhaps 
created undue apprehension here. Its list of signatures does not com- 
prise any real notables of Montreal, and it appears that the declaration 
emanates from a very sectional and exceptional party: it originates with 
the Papineau clique, and receives, of course, support from the Mackenzie 
class—the two outlaw sections of French and English politicians. Those 
factions are, in truth, trying for their own purposes to trade on “ British” 
discontent: but they have overacted their part. It is remarked that 
there is no organized influence to counteract them ; but such is not lite- 
rally the case: a counter-declaration, not to be /ess numerously or re- 
spectably signed, was in preparation when the mail came away; and it 
was understood that “ the British League” was about to declare against 
Annexation. ‘The worst of it is, that this Annexationist manifesto, how- 
ever delusive in its professions and promises, is a sign of an unallayed 
spirit of rebellion ; while the Government had managed so maladroitly, 
that the very concessions to public opinion had successively exasperated 
public opinion against the Government; and it did not appear that the 
Government had, even in prospect, any policy to counteract the disaffec- 
tion and unite the colonists to itself. After all allowances, it is still a bad 
sign that such documents as this declaration should receive avy attention. 


Che Court. 
THE Queen's illness was “ not attended with any untoward symptom,” 
said the sole oflicial bulletin, issued on Sunday; and on that day her Ma- 
jesty was “considered convalescent.” On Wednesday, she drove in Wind- 
sor Park; and on Thursday, “ the usual early walks in the Slopes and 
Windsor Park ” were resumed. 

Though her indisposition prevented the Queen from visiting the City at 
the opening of the Coal Exchange, Prince Albert went in state with the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal. 

The Dutchess of Kent has been a frequent visiter at Windsor Castle. 

The health of the Queen Dowager continues to excite serious apprehen- 
sion. On Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the accounts stated 





that refreshing sleep during the night had somewhat revived her: but 
Thursday's bulletin announced a slight falling back. The bulletin of 
yesterday stated that her Majesty was “rather restless and harassed 

her cough,” and was “ suffering from slight oppression.” 7 


She Metropolis. 


As it was surmised at the close of last week, the Queen was prevented 
by her passing indisposition from personally visiting the City of London to 
grace the opening of the new Coal Exchange on Tuesday. Prince Albert 
took the two elder of the Royal children, and in the absence of the Queen 
they formed the chief object of the civic curiosity. - 

The preparations on the Thames were on a gigantic scale. A row of 
steamers was moored along the whole of the North side of the river from 
Whitehall to London Bridge, and a row of coal-lighters on the South side: 
and thus a space of about a hundred feet was kept clear for the procession: 
the Thames Police holding guard and preventing any unprivileged intry, 
sion. Upwards of five miles of mooring-chain was required and used jn 
completing this cordon. On the row of lighters platforms were erected. 
and on the steamers were arranged seats, &c., to offer convenient sight to 
multitudes of the public. 

The Royal party left Buckingham Palace at a quarter-past twelve. 
Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal, accompanied 
by the Duke of Norfolk, Master of the Horse, rode in the first carriage, 
Lords and Ladies in Waiting, with Mr. Birch, rode in a second carriage; 
and other members of the Household followed in five more carriages. 

The water was taken at half-past twelve. Commander Eden, Superin- 
tendent of Woolwich Dockyard, led the van, in his barge; succeeded by 
Vice-Admiral Elliot, Commander-in-chief at the Nore, in his barge; the 
Lord Mayor's Bailiff followed in his state craft; and then came the City barge 
itself, rearing its quaint gilded poop high into the air, and decked with richly 
emblazoned devices and floating ensigns. The Lord Mayor and his party 
remained on deck throughout the voyage. The City barge led the way 
for the Royal barge—a gorgeous structure of antique design, built for Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, the great-great-grandfather of the Prince and Prin- 
cess who now trod its deck: it was rowed by twenty-seven watermen in 
rich livery, and was commanded by Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence. Two 
Royal gigs and two Royal barges escorted the State barge, posted respec- 
tively on its port and starboard bow and its port and starboard quarter, 
The Queen's shallop followed; the barges of the Admiralty; and the 
Trinity Corporation barge brought up the rear. 

The day being a beautiful one, Prince Albert with the young Prince and 
Princess took positions whence they could see and be seen well. As soon as 
the procession had got fairly out to mid-river, the vast multitude of specta- 
tors assembled became visible. Every spot was densely crowded: the plat- 
formed steamers and lighters heeled over with their load of loyal and inqui- 
sitive beholders; the shores were fringed, the houses crowded at windows 
and on roof; and groups were visible even on the distant points of vantage 
supplied by the church-steeples and the dome of St. Paul's. The streets 
which run from the Strand to the river-side were so packed, that from the 
river itself it seemed a marvel how the moving mass was not poured at once 
into the stream. It is calculated that there were about half a million of 
persons collected on the banks for the simple pleasure of a passing glance 
at Royalty and its cortége. Each of the bridges was of course loaded with 
spectators, and it was by these chiefly that the shouts of welcome were 
most heartily raised; for among the paying masses on the cordon of steam- 
ers and lighters there seemed to have lingered a hope that the Queen would 
still be present, and that hope had suffered disappointment. ‘Towards the 
Prince and Princess the feeling exhibited was one of such predominant 
curiosity that the usual evidences of loyal welcome were almost omitted. 

No incident marked the progress, except between Southwark and Lon- 
don Bridges, where the State barge for an instant checked its way; the 
rowers lying on their oars, while the scholars of Queen Elizabeth's Gram- 
mar School received an acknowledgement of their united cheers and of the 
address which had been presented from them by Alderman Humphery. 
The most picturesque view obtained during the whole progress was at the 
moment the vessels emerged from London Bridge and caught sight of the 
amphitheatre of shipping in the Upper Pool; a literal forest of masts, with 
a foliage of flags more variously and brilliantly coloured than the Ameri- 
can woods after the first autumn frost. Here too the ear was first saluted 
by the boom of guns; the Tower artillery firing as the procession swept by. 

The landing-place on the Customhouse Quay had been covered in with 
coloured canvass, so as to form a corridor the whole length of the quay to 
and across Thames Street to the grand entrance of the Coal Exchange. 
The entire length of this covered way—600 feet—was fitted up with 
seats, conveniently arranged; and at this spot between three and four 
thousand of the invited friends of the members of the Corporation posted 
themselves for a view. The Artillery Company, and the corps of Gentle- 
men at Arms, with a detachment of Grenadier Guards, formed a guard of 
honour. 

Shortly before twelve, the deputations of Aldermen and Councillors 
appeared on the landing platform, and were soon joined by several noble- 
men—the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Campbell, Lord Marcus Hill, the 
Earl of Devon, Lord Jocelyn, and others, with Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goul- 
burn, and many distinguished Commoners. The Duke of Cambridge and 
the Duke of Wellington were among the earliest, and continued chatting 
together till the procession arrived. 

Prince Albert, with the young Prince and Princess, having landed and 
been duly received by the civic deputations, passed down the corridor, 
bowing to the citizens on either side. The reporter's description of the 
appearance of the young people on their first state introduction may m- 
terest country readers— = 

“The Prince of Wales, who seemed pale, and somewhat timid, wore a white 





| waistcoat and trousers, a dark blue naval jacket with a single row of gilt buttons, 


a white turn-down collar, and black neckerchief, and a white cap with a black 

band. The Princess Royal wore a pink quilted satin bonnet, witha small feather 

of the same colour at the side, a black velvet mantle drawn in at the waist, a 

green silk frock with white stripes and three flounces, and pale drab boots. Her 

Royal Highness appeared to be in guod health, but seemed somewhat abashed, as 

! well as her Royal brother, at suddenly encountering the gaze of so many strangers. 

The Prince and Princess acknowledged with much grace the plaudits with which 
they were greeted as they proceeded down the gallery.” 

The Royal visiters were followed at a short interval by the members of 

the Government, &c., who formed part of the company in the barges of the 

| Admiralty and the Trinity Brethren—Lord John Russell, Sir George 

} Grey, Sir Cornewall Lewis, and others. The grand hall of the Coal Ex- 
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change having been entered, the City procession was set in motion to join 
the Royal detachment. The Lord Mayor and the Recorder then presented 
to Prince Albert an address; which the Recorder read aloud—with such 
emphatic solemnity, it is remarked, that the Prince of Wales seemed 
“struck and almost awed” by his manner. The address was of the usual 


type, 
rapid rise + [ ; 
foundation of our naval power, &c. Prince Albert replied with a “ Royal 
speech,” which was put into his hand by Sir George Grey—a dry echo of 
the address. 

These formalities over, the Lord Mayor presented Mr. Wood, Chairman 
of the Committee of Management of the Coal Exchange, Mr. Bunning, the 
architect, and some others, to Prince Albert: the Prince received the archi- 
tect “ with marked attention.” The company then scattered itself to ex- 
plore and admire the architecture of the building whose inauguration they 
had witnessed. The Duke of Cambridge was heard exclaiming again and 

in, “ Beautiful! beautiful! very handsome! ”"—the Duke of Wellington, 
with outstretched finger, indicated the parts which he approved. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and Lord John Russell were noted silently standing near each 
other, and were greeted respectively with cheers. 

The building is one of Italian character: its interior aspect is thus 
sketched— 

“ The company stood upon the floor of the great hall or rotunda in which the 
market is to be held—a circular apartment 60 feet in diameter, having round its 
sides three tiers of galleries, one above another, from which the various counting- 
houses are to be entered. The hall is surmounted by a noble glass dome, the 
centre of which is 74 feet from the floor. The panels of the walls have been orna- 
mented by Mr. Sang, assisted by Mr. Bendixen, Mr. Beensen, and other artists, 
with decorations forming a series of pictorial representations of coal in its progress 
from the pit to the fireplace, the implements of the miners, and the like, with em- 
blems of the Mersey, the Humber, the Aire, the Severn, Avo fedway, Thames, 
Trent, and Tyne. Opposite the grand entrance from Thames Street was a throne 
erected for her Majesty, covered with rich crimson velvet, with very handsome 
canopy and side draperies; and by the throne were placed three chairs of state, 
one of them, for the Prince of Wales, surmounted by a magnificent plume of the 
Prince’s feathers in spun glass.” The carpet was removed to show the floor, 
“ It is in the form of the mariner’s compass, and consists of upwards of four thou- 
sand distinct pieces of wood; the City shield, anchor, and other ornamental de- 
vices, are represented in the centre. The whole of these pieces were only a few 
months since either in the tree in the growing state, or cut from wet logs, and 
prepared for use in the course of a few days by a new method of seasoning,” in- 

vented by Messrs. Davidson and Symington. The woods used are ebony, black 
and red oak, mahogany, elm, red and white walaut, and mulberry. The black 
oak was taken from a gigantic oak found in the bed of the river Tyne, which 
must have first sprung from the acorn at a very distant age, perhaps before the 
Christian sera; the mulberry was cut from a portion of the very tree planted in 
this country by Peter the Great when he worked as a shipwright in our dock- 
yards. 

About two o'clock, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and Princess 
Royal, sat down to a déjeuner; at which the Lord Mayor and Lady May- 
oress were placed by the Prince Consort in seats of honour near his person. 
The usual toasts were given, with the usual display of loyalty; that of the 
Queen with the “ loudest cheers,” that of the Queen Dowager with “ evi- 
dent feeling,” that of the Prince of Wales and Princess Royal “with en- 
thusiastic demonstrations.” At about three o'clock the party broke up, 
and the Royal visiters returned to the Fairy yacht. As Prince Albert 
stepped on board, he expressed his gratification at the whole proceedings, 
and, turning especially to the children, observed—* Remember, you are 
indebted to the Lord Mayor for one of the happiest days of your lives.” 

The voyage back to Whitehall was rapidly steamed over in the Fairy 
yacht, and Buckingham Palace was reached in half an hour from leaving 
the Coal Exchange. At ten minutes after four Prince Albert and his 
children were on their way back to Windsor, by the Great Western Railway. 

Lord John Russell has intimated to Sir James Duke, Lord Mayor of 
London, that the Queen was highly geratifid at the reception given to 
Prince Albert and her childcen; and that she has been pleased to direct 
that Sir James be created a Baronet. 








The leaders of the Universal Peace movement held a meeting at Exeter 
Hall, on Tuesday, to hear statements in reference to the late Congress in 
Paris and to future movements. Mr. William Ewart, M.P., presided; Mr. 
Cobden, M.P., Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P., Mr. J. Ellis, M.P., Mr. Samuel Gur- 
ney, Mr. Joseph Sturge, and several distinguished foreigners, were present. 
Among the foreigners was noticed General Klapka, the defender of Co- 
morn; his appearance was the signal for shouting and other demonstrations 
of welcome, which he acknowledged with an unobtrusive bow: he appeared 
scarcely to have gained the middle age. 

The Chairman opened business with a brief statement. He announced 
that in the approaching year another Congress would be held at Fraukfort, 
and that a larger assemblage of friends than had yet been seen was expect 
to attend. The meeting held that day in London would be followed up on 
succeeding days by similar meetings in Birmingham and Manchester. He 
concluded with a complimentary allusion to the Exhibition of Iudustry 
proposed by Prince Albert,—a proposal which the friends of peace hailed 
with delight, as calculated eminently to advance their designs. 

The Reverend Henry Richards narrated the Peace operations of the last 
twelve months, and read letters from various foreigners who had excused 








themselves from attendance at this meeting. M. Lamartine pleaded a 
rheumatic affection; M. Emile Girardin and M. Victor Hugo, the import 
ance of political circumstances at home. The Archbishop of Paris had 


long wished to visit that England which is so fertile in great men and great 
things, and for which he felt so much sympathy; but pastoral duties would 
Withhold him. M. Coquerel, M. Francisque Bouvet, and M. Michel Cheva- 
lier, pleaded their duties as members of the Legislative Assembly ; ¢Xpress- 
ing themselves in compliments to England and the Euglish. 

_ The speechmaking was opened by Mr. Samuel Gurney, in a tone of 
Quakerlike peaceful exhortation. Briefly confirming what had already 
been made public as his opinion, that if the abominable system of standing 
armies be maintained the financial difficulties of the nations in Europe will 
increase upon them, he passed to the religious point of view. | 

Maintaining that war in all its bearings is against the spirit of Christianity, he 
asked—“ Can it be made honest that the merchant of Havre shall tit out his 
ship and steal the ship of the merchant of Plymouth? Can any regulation of 
men make that honest?” He looked forward to a Christian futurity. “1 think 
it is not unreasonable or extravagant to suppose that, as light is thrown upon th’s | 
question, more especially as Christianity grows upon the face of the earth, the 
feelings of men will more and more mellow down to a system of Christian feeling | 
towards one another; and that the day will come, of which we have the clearest | 





. with allusions suitable to the occasion,—some facts illustrative of the | 
of the coal-trade; a claiming of credit for the coal marine as the | 





prediction, ‘ when nation shall not lift up the sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn the art of war any more.’ Iam not so sanguine as to suppose that 
this happy state of things is near at hand; but it is every day growing nearer; 
| and I apprehend it is the object of a Peace Congress to give life to this subject, to 
ey its growth, to press forward the cause, and to do what in them lies to 

asten on those brighter days. . . . . It is my earnest desire that all our future 
peg may be more and more tinged with the Christian principle. I know 
ull well, that if we go no further than a love of peace as just, and a hatred of 
war as unjust, we shall get an unanimous vote in this country. I believe there 
are few enlightened soldiers and sailors but would admit that principle. 
But that is only going skin-deep in the question, if I may so express it. The 
| real question for us to decide is this—what degree of ill-usage ought a nation to 
submit to, upon Christian grounds, rather than take up arms to murder their 
fellow creatures? Now, it is my firm conviction that there is no sounder wisdom 
for a nation than thus to cast itself upon the Christian principle and on the pro- 
tecting arms of the Almighty. (Applause.) I do not despair of these senti- 
ments gradually extending in the world. In fact, it is my opinion that they have 











progressed, are progressing, and will progress; and, if we are to believe prophesies 
of undoubted authority, they will become universal. Therefore, there is no 
ground for us to be discouraged. ... . It is not by producing excitement in meet- 
| ings of this kind that a cause is promoted, but by holding up the doctrine, here 
and on all occasions, that war in all its bearings is bad, that it cannot be gi 
that it is wholly inadmissible according to the tenets of Christianity; and the 
peace, in all its bearings, is the reasonable, best, and proper state of society, which 
all mankind should dwell under.” ( Applause.) 
Mr. Cobden soon diverted the feelings of the audience from this gentle 


current, and drew laughter and cheers from them by a satirical recurrence 


to the war panic which existed exactly two years since. 








The warlike preparations which had followed on that ludicrot m 
were what had driven him into the ranks of the Peace party i 
that party which, while the brave men who trusted in tl! 
digging docks and building batteries, crossed the Channel 
hand of friendship to the French people. When he rem 






























































guage which had once be held by the orga f public 
saw the change of lang in those same organs, he wa 
will these organs of the press never learn modesty? will the k of these 
two short years have no eflect on them? is esteemed friend Mr. Gu iad 
dwelt on tlhe most exalted and sacred view of this q m. Mr, ¢ len lin 
homage to those high principles of Christianity; he had become a party to the 
Peace movement with the firm conviction that those principles are sanct d by 
the principles of the New Testament: but he was very much afraid that these 
arguments are not alone suflicient to change the politicians of the day. “Iam 
very much afraid to say it, but I believe that that letter ,inw i 
he gave his opinion as to the financial consequences yotem 
more effect upon the minds of the politicians and influential statesm 
| country than all the appeals he ever has made, or ever could muke, to their 
higher religious feelings. (‘“//ear, hear!’) Having human beings to d 
aud human objects to accomplish, we must bear in mind that, even if we have 
the sanction of Christianity for our principl we must work by human 
instruments to human ends, and that God does not condescead ) 
work miracles when man can accomplish his work without them.” (1p, ) 
Mr. Cobden delighted “to take position on what ¢ y called our weakest 
flank, and to show as a practical man and a politician, not only that the attack 
of the so-called statesmen of the day may be repell 1, but that they e 
utterly demolished on their own . «+ One of the highest art tate- 
craft is diplomacy. Now, who are ] pl inatists ? Have the politicians 
who have been telling us that the » coming to attack us, 
to revive the old cry of national et the best dip] t 
of peace, who went over to Paris to be laughed at for | it t 
fellowship to the French ? s the case of Europe at th ) 
ment? The question of p r| l lately raised in con vitl 
the affairs of the East. W l pprehe ms entertai iol a thern 
power; and on what has the atnce of peace depen 0 ial 
good understanding between France and En-slan 1. Who | P l ( 
good understanding between thei: Phe men who, two years ago | out 
for more ships of war and m steam-dock ib is a ran way of 
maintaining the ‘entente cordiale, to be arming yourselves, and mal * your 
coasts bristle with cannon. No, it was the men who went over in all the 
confidence of h imanity to France, who had faith in th Ire | p! -—— 
who believed that they had justice and magnaninity in their 1 | cha 
racter—it was these men who | Ll tl underst veen 
France and England; and it is the 1 understanding between France 
and En —I will not sa | it pea Lu it that 
has rendered war between Russia I ; ibl Mr. ¢ n then 
touched on the financial question; reca the i, it tf r mi 
lions sterling, our yearly exper ire, forty-seven millions are expends 1 the 
interest of war ce } or | nt war establishments. Nex ion 
he would try and induce the Foreign Secretary to join him in dimin the 
extent of our naval and military for Already discussion had pre 1 the 
| best results. Two years ago they were told that great armies and nav were 
necessary for d fence igainst neighbourmg countri now it ts admit y the 
very partic who vilified him on the subject, that war between two 
the evil to be arded isu bona vements and 1 
lion. The system, however, of paying iies to keep down the people, been 
tried long enough, and has failed. Yet, instead of a new system, + rones 
still try the old m de, and where they had thr yidiers last y i 
a cours |} t , i that the [tt e autl t ) 
bring these countri t wh i t » other 
would undertake i isk r . Lo 2% ‘ 
paid for by loans ! ‘ ! i he vy m 
Austria hia | ‘ », | y was not given iholland 
or England; l fore l Is they were at d rhe 
Czar also now wants a loan, Ir rved with delight c 
the expenses of the war in r this, what bec 
boasted wealth of Russia—of her ins to Austria, to the Pc 
Grand Duke of Tuscany? 1 don't believe a word of it. I w 
251. for the Russian 1081; and | know men of most accom; 
ledge in Russian affairs who would n make a higher lL J 
bottom of ny heart I thank Heaven that it | ord 
Providence, that where there are huge standing a ol ) 
men, there is also a bankrupt exchequer, an oppressed, mis ed 
population. Were such not the manifest consequences under Gods wi 
not clear that even in this world such wicked courses meet with Uleir | 
I should be much less sanguine than I am in the expectation of the remedy 
seek. It is by the empha inciation of the gr principle we advocate at 
great meetings like the prese t, that the ca “ HAVE espouse 1 must be ad- 
vanced. The leading resolution to which you must come here, as unanimously a 
it was adopted at Paris, is the resolution that the p tblic opinion denoun and 
pudiates any violeat interference in the intern al atlairs ot foreign counts ° ( mn 
every principle of justice and right, no foreign power can interfere by | 1 the 
internal affairs ot another and independent state; and until this is | vaghly 


understuod and acted upon by the governments of the world, there can practic ally 
be no bar to anarchy as amvng nations. I say this equally as to interference of 
Russia with Hungary, of Eugland with Spain, of France with Rome.” 
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Mr. Cobden had been poignantly affected by a doctrine assented to by even our 
Secretary for Foreign Affuirs—t The boy Emperor of Austria, expelled from his 
most important territory, has the right, it is said, to call in the ‘ossacks to cut 
the throats of his own subjects. If this be admitted, there is an end of the re- 
sponsibility of governors to the governed; there is an end of all fear and of all 
hope as between the parties. . . . . Suppose that at some future period—the sup- 
position under existing circumstances is out of the question—the English people 
were to come to conflict with their Sovereign, and that the Sovereign were to be 
defeated, is it pretended to be said that in such a case the Sovereign would be 
justified in calling in Turkey, for example, to her aid, as Austria had called in 

ussia? A large proportion of the daily press of this country has been hounding 
on the Cossacks in their brutal invasion—in their cruel treatment of a more ci- 
vilized, a freer, a more interesting people than themselves. I reflect with humi- 
liation, as an Englishman, upon the part which these journals have taken upon 
this subject during the past few months; but I implore the men now present who 





‘evant, and uncivil questions to us for upwards of three hours, in defiance of the 
desire of the Coroner and the Jurymen, who did not like to see the noblest relic 
of Saxon jurisprudence degraded into a bear-garden scene. But the verities of 
science are imperishable amid the turmoils of the mob; a moral axiom which will 
no doubt, be realized in the present case.” ’ 

The publication of Dr. Ure’s supplementary report has produced g re- 
ply by Mr. Richard Phillips, Dr. William Allen Miller, and Mr. D, Camp- 
bell; in which they state that they have reéxamined portions of the sew- 
age refuse, both as taken at the time of the accident and taken lately, und 


| that, “tested according to the ordinary method” given by Dr. Ute, the 


specimens yield “ not a trace of prussian blue”—“ proving the entire ab. 
sence of prussic acid, or any soluble acids.” They “ either doubt the cor. 


| rectness of his analyses, or suppose that he has operated on a fabricated 


represent foreign countries on this great occasion, to believe me when I assure | 


them that these journals do not at all represent the public opinion or heart of the 
country upon this question. Let the Congress, which is spreading its roots and 
its branches far and wide throughout the world, keep to these four cardinal points, 
in faith and heart,—arbitration instead of war; a simultaneous reduction of ar- 
maments; the repudiation of the claim of any nation to interfere, by force, in the 
affairs of any other nation; the repudiation of loans to foreign countries. Let 
these cardinal points be adhered to, and, with the Divine blessing, which cannot 
fail to be vouchsafed to so good a work, perseverance will insure a certain victory 
to the friends of peace.” 

M. Bastiat addressed the audience briefly in English; pressing on them 
by comparison with past successes in more diflicult euterprises the hopeful- 
ness of success in the Peace movement— 

* Are slavery and monopoly less difficult to extirpate than war? They are 
three children of ‘the same mother, whose name is oppression. ‘Two are already 
conquered, and we will vanquish the third. Numerous and powerful classes be- 
lieved themselves to be interested in slavery and monopoly; but who will dare to 
say that they are interested in war? . - If the different nations wish to form 
a holy alliance, the people must be their own diplomatists in Congresses such as I 
have now the honour of addressing. It is thus that we shall bring to the support 
of peace the irresistible force of public opinion, which Pascal called the Queen of 
the World. Enlightened, warned, and stimulated by this great association, let us 


hope that the spirit of international war will be rapidly extinguished in the breast | am hemenpathiess Gn gethent ball ould eter ent meiisien, end 0 lti>enen 
$ ‘ R < 


| root and gruel: the prisoner was himself attacked by cholera, and then his bro- 


of European nations. It willdo more: by a simultaneous and proportional dis- 
armainent, at least of such nations as are within the pale of civilization, it will 
remove many interior embarrassments, many financial difficulties, many injurious 
taxes, many dangerous discontents, many intestine struggles. And thus it will 
he once again acknowledged that the firm adherence to sound principles is not 
Utopia, but the best policy.” 

M. Horace Say and M. Garnier also made brief speeches in English and 
French. Resolutions were passed by acclamation, which pledged the meet- 
ing to support the objects of the Congress. 


The Lord Mayor elect, Alderman Farncomb, was sworn in before the 
Lord Chancellor, yesterday, with the usual formalities. 

The new Post-office regulations were brought into operation in the Cen- 
tral Post-office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand on Sunday last. The duty was 
performed by even fewer than twenty-five officials, all of them volunteers; 
it was suspended at ten in the morning, in obedience to express instructions 
to that effect, and completed in the evening by a still smaller number—all 
with the greatest smoothness and ease. 

It is announced that a Royal Commission is about to be issued to in- 
quire and report on the most eligible sites for a cattle-market outside of the 
Metropolis. 

The Right Reverend Dr. Wiseman has signified to the Roman Catholic 
clergy of his district, that, in consequence of the cessation of the pestilence, 
a thanksgiving is to be substituted for the prayer used during its preva- 
lence, and that the dispensation from the Friday abstinence is to cease. 
Dr. Wisemen also announces, that it is his intention to set apart a day of 
thanksgiving for the Roman Catholics of his district, in connexion with a 
recommendation of charity towards the orphans of those who have died 
of cholera. 





Dr. Andrew Ure, “F.R.S., analytical chemist,” has presented to the 
Commissioners of Metropolitan Sewers a supplemental report on the death- 
dealing poison in the Pimlico sewers, as a refutation of the evidence given 


| 


specimen.” 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, Stephen Alfred Jordan, who had 
been convicted on the previous Wednesday of attempting to murder Sarah Frances 
Ewings in Dulwich Wood, was sentenced to death. Mr. Justice Cresswell said, 
he had been anxiously considering whether any grounds existed for not passin 
the sentence of death, or whether he could hold out any hope that the full sen. 
tence would not be carried out; but in vain: the unfortunate girl had been lured 
by the prisoner, under pretence of affection, to the spot where the attack had been 


| made; the intention was deliberate, there was no repentance, and the most artful 


and cunning means had been taken to prevent detection. He could therefore find 
no ground for holding out a hope to the prisoner that the sentence would not be 
carried out, and in a few days his career would in all probability be ended. 
Charles Thomas Pearce, a medical student, was tried for the manslaughter of 
his brother, Richard David Pearce. This was the case arising out of the treat- 
ment of a cholera patient homeopathically. The indictment charged, that the 
prisoner did “assault the said David Richard Pearce, and unlawfully refuse to 
allow him, and prevented him from having, sufficient food and victuals for the 
nourishment of his body ; it being his duty, as such medical adviser, to have al- 


| lowed him such sufficient food and nourishment; and for the want thereof the de- 
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| 


at the inquest on the 22d instant by Mr. Richard Phillips and Dr. Lyon | 


Playfair, the two Government chemists, and Dr. Miller aud Mr. Campbell 
of King’s and University Colleges. 

Those gentlemen said in their report to the Juary—“ From the various experi- 
ments and observations which we have made, we are satisfied that gas-lime in no 
way contributed to the futal result. No prussic acid or cyanogen compounds 
could be detected in the mud, [of the sewer, ] nor in the fluid which floated above 


it: we nevertheless carefully examined the gas-lime and the strata between it and | 


the sewer, through which any soluble matters must have percolated had they 
found their way into the sewer, but no traces of such matters were found.” Ilo 
opposition to this declaration, Dr. Ure avers, that “the said sewage stuff will 
yield nearly two ounces per gallon of pharmacopeeia proof pure prussic acid,—a 
dose sufficient to kill fifteen men”; indeed, that any chemical tyro, by a process 
which he describes, may eliminate that poison, “more potent in vapour than in 
the fluid form,” in the proportion of “910 grains, or 15 drams, from each gallon”; 
further, that any man of common education nay, by a test Dr. Ure describes, 
“manifest the presence of cyanogen compounds or prussic acid, in no mean 
quantity, in the contents of the sewer as they now remain after many days’ 
exposure to the atmosphere.” 
as it is called at the gas-works from its blue colour, partly owing to a 
little prussian blue, contains so much prussic acid that a Parisian chemist 
took out a patent for manufacturing the acid from the refuse, and was only 
unsuccessful by reason of the accompanying sulphurets which the process 
disergaged at the same time with the acid.” “ Having thus settled the cle- 
mistry of the question at issue, upon grounds which can be cavilled at only by 
pseudo professors,” Dr. Ure draws the practical corollary, that “as long as sul- 
phuret of lime, or gas-lime refuse, lies buried in considerable but unknown heaps 
beneath the earthy rubbish which covers the sewers, it must inevitably continue 
to emit and send down streams of sulphureted hydrogen, &c., through the even 
invisible fissures of the roof.” 


tific phenomenon of this age of pretension, but which would not occur in any 
capital of Europe save our own”; he expresses astonishment that any chemists 
in Europe, and his regret that any in London, should have made the “ confession 
of unskilfulness” above quoted from their report. In conclusion he says— Many 
of the statements made in this supplemental report were tendered me in the 
course of my inquisitorial examination before the Coroner, but could not be noted 
down by the reporters for the press, in consequence of the hubbub created by Mr. 
Davis, foreman of the Jury, and a fierce partisan of Mr. Cubitt, who studied to 


| though the sufferer performed his usual duties. 


ceased became mortally sick and distempered, and died; and that the defendant 
by the manner and means aforesaid did feloniously kill and slay him.” The eyi- 
dence showed that the deceased was first treated by Mr. Harris, a surgeon; after- 
wards, David Pearce sent for his brother Thomas, who took the case in hand as 


ther was attended by another surgeon; but he died three days after. Mr. Ser- 
geant Wilkins, for the defence, urged that the latter fact put an end to the case; 
but it proceeded. Mr. Harris stated, that he attended deceased in the first in- 
stance: when the prisoner was introduced to him, “he said that, as everything 
had been done that could be done under the old system, he should like to try the 
effect of the homeopathic system; and I consented to give up the case to him. I saw 
the deceased on the day after the defendant had taken the charge of him, and he 
appeared considerably relieved, and reaction had taken place.” ‘Te case seemed 
likely to be fatal from the first: he did not see anything improper in the prisoner's 
treatment of it. Mr. Justice Maule—* Would it be a proper course, in the case of 
a cholera patient who was in a state of collapse, to give solid food, or would the 
bowels be in a condition to receive it?” Witness—‘ He could have bad liquid food.” 
Mr. Justice Maule—* Why do you not answer the question? would it be proper 
to give solid food?” Witness—‘“ No.” Mr. Justice Maule—* Then why don't you 
say so? you might as well have said he could have put on a clean shirt as the 
answer you formerly gave.” The Jury interposed, saying they were satisfied there 
was no evidence to support the charge. Mr. Justice Maule—* How any man 
could be found to say that this defendant was guilty of manslaughter, I caanot 
conceive: it appears he was called in a desperate case, and that he did everything 
it was possible todo under the circumstances.” Sergeant Wilkins said, he be- 
lieved the real fact was, that this indictment was merely an attack upon the ho- 
mee »pathic system. <A verdict of “ Not guilty ” was then taken. 

On Monday, Thomas Bunney Illidge, the young man who was recently con- 
victed of uttering forged “ tasting orders” for wine in the Loadon Docks, surren- 
dered to receivejudgment. A point had been reserved for the cousideration of the 
Judges sitting in the Court of Appeal; but their decision had been adverse to the 
prisoner; they pronounced that his offence came within the statute — the 
obtaining of goods under false pretences. Lilidge was sentenced to be imprisoned 
tor a month. 

William Harris, a young man, was indicted for uttering a forged 51 Bank-of- 
England note: five cases were entered against him, but only one case was tried. 
The whole matter rested on the identity of the prisoner. A young man had 
uttered five forged notes, by accompanying women to their lodgings, sending for 
drink, paying with a note in each case, and then making an excuse to beat a speedy 
retreat with the change obtained. Witnesses positively swore that Harris was this 
young man. For the defence, it was urged that there was a mistake: Huris 
was very respectable, and had been for many years employed by a firm in Throz- 
morton Street, who had a high opinion of his integrity. The witnesses against 
him were not reputable. A number of persons were called, who clearty proved aa 
alibi with regard to two of the alleged occurrences: whereupon Mr. Clarkson, on 
behalf of the Bank, abandoned the case; and a verdict of * Not guilty” was re 
turned. Mr. Justice Maule observed, that he did not think the witnesses for the 
prosecution had perjured themselves; they had simply made a mistake. 

John Preston, mate of the bark Atlantic, was convicted of assaulting an ap- 
prentice on the high seas, and pleaded guilty to assaults upon another apprentice. 
There was a point of interest in the first case. The boy alleged that Presten 
broke his arm by striking him with a handspike; there was no surgeon on board, 
and the lad, terrified, told no one of the fracture; but the bones united firmly, 
People were incredulous respect- 


| ing the fracture and its cure; but a surgeon in England found that the bone had 


He states that “the gas-lime, or ‘blue billy’ | 


| he might as well lose his clothes, aud so he did not apply for them. 


really beeu broken, and in cohering the parts had slightly overlapped each other. 
The mate alleged that the hurt had happened through falls from the mast; aud 
the Jury did not find him guilty of this particular violence. 

The three persons accused of robbing M°Guire of seventy sovereigns were ex- 
amined at Westminster Police-office, on Friday aud Saturday last. M'Guires 
evidence was tuken. He is described as a wild, strange-looking man, betwee 
fifty and sixty. He gave bis testimony in a burried and incoherent manner. His 
memory was bad, and in some parts of his narrative seemed to fail him altogether. 
He appears to have been plundered while sitting asleep at M‘Donald’s. After his 
loss, his mind was disturbed and perplexed; as he had lost his money, be thought 
The woman 


| M‘Donald addressed the prosecutor in a whining toue, calling him “ father,” aud 


Dr. Ure is of opinion that the evidence given by | 
the four gentlemen mentioned “ may be regarded as the most marvellous scien- | 
| Cuthbertson of 7/. 10s., by means of a worthless check: the check was drawn 


| 
| 
| 


telling him if it had not been for the drink he would have remembered giving her 
the money. The prisoners were committed. ER a 
On Wednesday, Smith, Lawes, and Fraser, were tried fur defrauding Francis 


upon a Gravesend bank, but the drawer had no account there. The complicity 
of Lawes and Fraser was not made out; but Smith was convicted. The three 
culprits were then charged with a similar fraud upon George Mills: all were 
found “ Guilty.” The sentences were imprisonment for various terms. 7 
Alford and M‘Key, Post-oflice clerks, were convicted of stealing letters contain- 
ing money and other property. Alford, who is only nineteen, was sentenced to 
kept to hard labour for eighteen months; the other, to be trausported for seven 


browbeat Mr. John Phiilips and myself, by putting a multitude of senseless, irre | years. 
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ae . . . ~ . 7” . . . 
Philip Trueman, who pleaded guilty at a former session to a charge of keeping | The household of Mr. Amos, a farmer of Witnesham, near Ipswich, numbering 
Seeased lunatic asylum, appeared to receive judgment. The persons con- | seven or eight persons, have been accide ntally poisoned with arsenic. The family 
fined in Trueman’s house had been treated with care and attention; so the sentence | were taken ill after dinner on Sunday; and it was found on inquiry that the 
sus only a fine of 102. roasted veal of which they had eaten had been basted with arsenic “ey of 
: i , | flour. Some packets of the mineral, obtained for steeping wheat, had been 

Thomas M'Donald, a Po fee —- yon » Some, » sgn & Ee placed ona shelf in a cupboard; beneath was deposited the aripping-pan. One 
Hampstead Bel, ep a Br shuien’o pn Aery ef Holloware, with whom he had | Of the bags burst, and some of the poison fell into the pan; the cook supposed 
articles, the propery oly fai y tted ths verti | it was flour, and employed it in basting the meat. The cause of the tliness 
lived. The case completely failed. The prosecutor admitted that he advertised | ! e ’ ; on wrth Raa eS week oid eunnd the ven of the 
for assistants to serve him for six months without pay, and then to have 201. a | Raving been thus satislactorily ascertained, medical ald save ‘ 

ear: perhaps he had five in a year, so that none entered upon the pay; he could | sufferers, 
not say that he picked quarrels with them just as the gratuitous service expired. | 
It was proved that Broxholm had said he would not have made the charge if his IRELAND. 

uondain assistant had not threatened him with ey cee + cy ayn that be | A movement of the landowners, with a view to Parliamentary relief to 

i $ T y s§ v- . . . . 
had pepo } oe = taney a a eet agriculture, has been commenced in ——, A pee f — 
but at ~on sie vas held Saturday, at which Lord Monteagle presided, and the Far 

. , ee ee was held on Saturday, @ ue g ; 7 ; 

At the agnor on W “noc py one y . as bts yf > of Clare, Mr. Monsell, Sir David Roche, and other influential proprietors, 
Currie’s bank, was finally examine "eae rags. ae gece pr aeseny Meee yt 44 4 | were present. ‘The meeting was private, but it appears from the local 
of his employers. The case was clearly made out. A solicitor admitted that Bond | ee ee hes © pecrcrate was the meneter qriovance of diecussion”; ond 
had taken the money, but said he meant to replace it. The prisoner has been in | Papers that at Bet fe “y lect fi sine Aout every district in the county, 
the bank some ten years. He was committed. arrangements were made to ry : sie : ace on _. 

s . i 2X10 y { rt ra f no ope ° 

G. B. Walker, a clerk in the London and County Bank, was charged with | 2 Connexion with taxation and valu ve sb. perty 

stealing a ten-pound note from the bank. The note was missed; Walker was one | 











of those who had access to the place where notes were deposited; the note was Several noblemen and gentlemen in Dublin who sympathize me cane 
changed at night at a jeweller’s in Oxford Street; and the shopkeeper recognized | Roden met on the summons of Viscount Lorton, at the Leitrim _ ’ 
Walker as the customer who tendered it—Remanded. on Wednesday, to testify their condemnation of the recent dismissals 


from the Magistracy. The Earl of Mayo, the Earl of Enniskillen, 

The Mannings were removed from the Old Bailey Court to Horsemonger Lane | Lord Castlemaine, Lord Downes, Mr. George Augustus Hamilton 
Gaol immediately after their conviction and sentence on Friday. Mrs. Manning | y.p., Mr. J. Napier, M.P., Colonel Bruen, MP., and other Lords 
was described as continuing in the furious meod she assumed in court; to have and Members of Parliament, took part in the proceedings. The 
exclaimed “ Damnation seize you all!” and to have resisted the efforts to manacle meeting was private, but it is announced that resolutions were passed 
her. These statements have since been contradicted as fabrications: no manacles 5 : } 
were used; but she went silevtly back to prison, shed a flood of tears on entering 
her cell, and has been in deep despondency since. Manning is said to have written 


which expressed alarm at the removal of Lord Roden on charges 
within the jurisdiction of the Court of (ueen's Bench, and traced 


. . - mawarting » fat ri wy se ’ 
to her urging a penitent confession: she refused at first to open his letter, but | ™ such proceedings a design of Lene my. ie —— ony Say Rowe 
afterwards read it, and took pen to answer it. Another report, since contradicted, | party against party; stated < belief that t ss otis agatto i ’. oneal 
was one that O'Connor was about tobe married, and that the knowledge of this | sioner was detective and misdirected, and inadequate to the importance o 
fact, with the prospect of its putting an end to the Manning connexion, pre- | the subject; and declared that the meeting would rejoice to see a aomang 4 
cipitated the murder. Manning persists in his accusations; and declares that | jntroduced which would prevent all party processic ns or manifestations © 
his wife came up stairs to him after shooting O'Connor, with a loaded pistol, and | any kind. ‘lhe meeting expressed its confidence in the honour, impar- 
said, “ Now I've shot him, come down and help me bury him, or I'll shoot you.” | tiglitv, and justice of Lord Roden; and proposed to mark its disapproba- 
He states that the pistols used were those pawned with Adams, who could not | tion ‘of the Government step by presenting to him an address from the 
swear as to the person who pledged them. A clue has been found which may . 
lead to the discovery of the crow-bar. Manning has communicated to Mr. Binns, 22 i . ee) ’ 
for the information of O'Connor's‘ executors, that Mrs. Manning burned several | The l Ister Protestant Association met at Belfast on Tuesday, to ex. 
scrip shares of considerable value on the night after the murder; together with | press its sentiments on the dismissal of Lord Roden and the Messrs. Beers 


| country. 





O'Connor’s clothes, and some papers. | from the commission of the peace. Several hundreds, gentry and middle 
. classes, were admitted by tickets, more than two-thirds of them ladies; and 
. | on the platform were a number of clergymen who took an active part i 
71 n . 0 10 , 4 tere} : Kf i e pa in 
The i robinces the proceedings. The Marquis of Downshire was voted into the chair 


_ The Buckinghamshire Association for the Relief of Real Property held | aud imme liately gave a tone to the meeting by an avowal of his personal 
its first general meeting, at Aylesbury, on Wednesday. Mr. Lowndes, the | opinion. “ He did not at all wish to shirk the question, or to shelter him- 
President, took the chair; supported by Mr. Disraeli and many of the | self as chairman by silence; and therefore he would commit himself so far 
Conservative gentry of Bucks. Resolutions were passed, aflirming the un- | as to say that he thought this act of the Government most unjustifiable 
just pressure of taxation on real property, and the expediency, in the pre- | arbitrary, and uuwarrantable.” Ile also contested the ipse dixit of the At. 
sent state of the country, that a sinking-fund should be established, to be | torney Ge ral the samen enacting: aan it ag cheng ~ < 
‘ ae 3 po ‘ . orney-General that Orange meetings are illegal: there is no statute law 
supplied by a duty on foreign imports. ‘To the resolution about the sink- | geainst them. Mr. Blackwood Price, ove ol the Secretaries, called 
Z A “il “ Wag " . A ue ag . 4 i » Ub ce ox € ies, Calier upon 
ing-fund Mr. Disraeli spoke at considerable length; his discursive speech, | every man who loved his religion, his freedom and his Bible, to gird } 
however, containing but little direct allusion to his immediate topic. His | colf ‘up for the contest. ‘The Very Reverend the Dean cf Avie 
ms : ‘ ct 2 7 " s p for the contest. The Very Reverend the Dean of Ardagh com- 
chief object seemed to be, while still using the language of large though menced his speech with an allusion to the “ glorious revolution achieved on 
distant hope as to the restoration of protection, to give the farmers an im- the banks of the Boyne by the brave Enniskilleners,” and thereupon be- 
mediate aim of a palliative character. To this end, he alluded to a move- | came “deeply affected.” ~ 
ment in Ireland, which he observed was set on foot in favour of protection | —_ Recovering himself, he recapitulated the insults lately offered to Protestants 
by a certain Lord, once a Free-trader and a Chancellor of the Exchequer | by the Government: the placing of a Popish Bishop before Ireland's noble Duke,— 
— Monteagle]; and he reminded his hearers that it was not the present | a precedency which the noble Duke ought to be ashamed of himself for enduring ; 
’arliament or the present Government that repealed the Corn-laws. | the dismissal of Lord Roden; the insult offered to the Reverend Mortimer 
It was his business to understand the temper and tone of the House of Commons, | O'Sullivan; and an insult offered to himself. The Popish system of education 
and he had arrived at the conclusion that it wouldjbe by no means a desperate | had been established in Ireland, and an inquisition more hideous than that of 
effort to appeal to the present House of Commons for measures of a remedial cha- | Nome set up. He himself lately recommenved a clergyman for preferment little 
racter. They should remember that the present Government, as a body of public | better than a curacy, and on the reverend gentleman attending at the Castle, one 
men, were less violently devoted to the newfangled notions, honoured by being | of the servants of the head Inquisitor came out and asked him if he were friendiy 
called the system of free trade, than any body of men in the House of Commons | to the National Board of Education? On his answering in the negative, he was 
who ever formed a Government. In all the debates on the new commercial policy, | immediately told there was nothing for him at the Castle. Then Lord Clarendon 
it was a curious thing to observe the large number of Members who absented | had attended to the recommendation of the Popish Bishop avd the Popish Cor- 
themselves from the divisions. On the particular debate which arose on his mo- | poration of Limerick in the appointment of a Protestant Bishop for that see. As 
tion, the Agricultural party were beaten by 90, and yet there were 120 men who | for disgracing Lord Roden, however, they might as well try to put the sun out in 
never voted at all: these would have voted if they had felt then the pinch which | the firmament: nevertheless, he was not himself quite pleased with Lord Roden 
is felt now. He wished to absorb this floating body in the party which voted for | or his scanty hospitality: if the Orangemen were to come to Ais lawn, the best he 
measures of agricultural relief; and he did not despair of doing so, particularly if | had in his house should be at their disposal. But as tothe Dolly’s Brae affair, Lord 
the agriculturists followed his advice—not to mix up the agricultural question in | Roden had done nothing but give good advice. The Dean read a passage from @ 
any way with party politics. Let all those directly or indirectly interested in land | letter by a Mr. Jardine, to show that the two Stipendiary Magistrates were alone to 
join together, but let them not make the landed question a machine to subvert a | blame, as the Orangemen would not have goue through the Brae if they had 
Government. If they could obtain from the present Government measures of ad- | been asked not. He finished with an anecdote for the ladies present. He had 
vantage and justice, let them be thankful. (“ Hear, hear!” and laughter.) Let | heard of two women in the Orange procession, one of whom, when the lodge re- 
them remember that the Whigs were the victims of unfortunate circumstances, | quired gun-wadding, having powder and ball, cut up her under-petticoat to make 
and that it was not their own fault that they were Ministers, because they were | some. (Great cheering.) The other young woman snatched a standard from 
forced to take the government of this country without the country wishing them | some of the men, and led them forward when she thonglt she saw them waver. 
totake it. (‘‘ Hear, hear!” and laughter.) Let them remember that the Whigs | (/tenewed cheering.) Now he thought there ought to be a commission, called 
had sympathies with tie landed interest; and if they found inclination on the | the “ petticoat comunission,” issued to try these young women. (Loud cheering.) 
part of the Whigs to support measures tending to their relief, let them not refuse The Reverend Mr. M'lilwaine asked whether the meeting would have 
that support, and Jet them not, under any circumstances, mix up these measures | the constitution of the reali or the propagandism of Rome? He did not 
with party politics, . : : . want to draw the carnal weapon, but as a citizen he would rather meet 
As to the exact measure which he thought might be obtained, Mr. Dis- | death gloriously in the battle-tield than pine under a cankering disease that 
raeli observed a piquant reserve. : “ W hen one had a point to carry, time | would slowly consume his vitality. Let the Papists commemorate what 
could not always be spared for going into every minute detail. ‘The agri- | they conld—they had nothing but Popery and bloodshed to commemorate; 
culturists were moving on to carry their point, and were absorbed iu that | while the Protestants had everything that was glorious to commemorate. 
master-determination.” The Archdeacon of Dromore called on his brethren to be of good cheer, 
The Town-Council of Leeds, which but a little while ago dismissed the | for that day would kindle a tlamein England that he trusted in God would 
Sewerage question by a sine die postponement, has now, with only two dis- | never be extinguished. The Reverend Mr. Drew read a passage from a 
Sentients, resolved to have the whole of the town, including the townships | letter stating that the Popish priests had fed up and seasoned and blessed 
of Hunslet and Holbece, thoroughly drained, at a cost of 80,0001. | their men for the fight in Dolly's Brae; yet the Popish Bishops had not 
a ; called those priests to order. He thanked God for that day, when brave 
_ The Court-martial on the soldiers of the Third Dragoon Guards, sitting at | men and tender women turned round and routed the enemy—he thanked 
Nottingham, was interrupted for a time on Monday by the arrival of the Colonel, | God for it. At the conclusion, Mr. Watson and Lord Downshire asked the 
ee Catheart, with an autograph letter from the Duke of Wellington; and the | meeting to act on Lord Roden’s advice and not march on the 5th of No- 
ns fy Fy Bet np peered pane vty — = Es pope pete | vember. Prayers were said at the commencement and end of the proceed- 
It condemned = pases eat of all Seotaens te teenie for aa a ” _ ‘ly ings, and the mesting separated after singing the Donslegy. 
d the con n early a week merely ; i : aed “ia ae : do 
ause a few individuals had neglected their duty; declaring that it was an The local papers mention the arrival at Newry of numerous small de 
arbitrary act on the part of Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur, and contrary to all mili- | tachments of troops, concentrated by Government in order to prevent any 
tary law. But this did not justify insubordination in the men, and they must | mischief from the evil intentions of Orange or Riband factions on the 5th of 
pay the penalty of their offences. November. Besides several troops and companies of soldiery, horse and 
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foot, upwards of 300 of the armed Constabulary have arrived at Newry, and 
been distributed at proper points. ‘The Newry Telegraph says—*“ We feel 
every confidence that their services will not be required.” 





Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—Political events in Paris arrived at an unexpected crisis on 
Wednesday: the Barrot Ministry suddenly disappeared. The fact was pro- 
claimed to the Chamber of Deputies, when its President, M. Dupin, an- 
nounced the following “ communication from the President of the Re- 
public.” 

“ Monsieur le President—Under the grave circumstances in which we find 
ourselves, the accord which ought to reign amongst the different powers of the 
State cannot be maintained, unless, animated by a mutual confidence, they frankly 
explain themselves face to face with each other. 

“ In order to give an example of that sincerity, I come forward now to state 
the reasons which have determined me to change the Ministry, and to separate 
myself from men whose eminent services I am well pleased to proclaim, and to 
whom I have offered friendship and gratitude. 

“In order to strengthen the Republic, menaced by anarchy from so many 
sides—to insure order more efficiently than has been done up to this day—to 
maintain abroad the name of France at the height of her renown—men are needed, 
who, animated by a patriotic devotedness, comprehend the necessity of a direction 
single and firm, and of a clearly-defined policy, which does not compromise power 
by any irresolution; men whose minds are as much filled with the conviction of 
my peculiar responsibility as of their own, men of action as well as words. 

“For nearly a year I have given many proofs of self-denial, in order that there 
might be no misunderstanding with regard to my real sentiments. Without ran- 
cour against any individuality or against any party, I have allowed men of the 
most contrary opinions to arrive at power; but without obtaining the happy result 
which I expected from that union [rapprochement]. In place of efiecting a 
fusion of different shades of opinion, 1 only arrived at a neutralization of forces. 

“The unity of views and intentions was interfered with, and the spirit of con- 
ciliation taken for weakness. Scarcely had the dangers of the street been got over 
when the old parties were seen again to elevate their colours, revive their rival- 
ries, and alarm the courtry by disseminating disquietude. 

“Tn the midst of this confusion, France, uneasy because she sees no guidance, 
seeks the hand, the will of the 10th of December. But that will cannot be felt 
unless there be entire community of ideas, of views, and of convictions between the 
President and his Ministers; and unless the Assembly itself join in the thought 
of the nation as expressed in the election of the Executive Power. 

“ A whole system triumphed on the 10th of December; for the name of Napo- 
leon is a complete programine in itself. It means at home, order, authority, re- 
ligion, and the welfare of the people; abroad, national dignity. It is this policy, 
inaugurated by my election, that I wish to make triumph, with the support of the 
Assembly and that of the people. I wish to merit the confidence of the people 
by maintaining the constitution to which I have sworn. I wish to inspire in the 
country, by my loyalty, my perseverance, and my firmness, a confidence, such that 
affairs may resume their course, and that faith may be had in the future. 





“The letter of a constitution has certainly a great influence on the destiny of 
the country, but the manner in which it is executed has perhaps even more. | 
The longer or shorter duration of power contributes powerfully to the stability of 
things; but it is also by displaying ideas and principles that a government can | 
succeed in persuading society to reassure itself. 

“Let us, therefore, again raise up authority without disturbing true liberty. 
Let us calm apprehensions by boldly mastering bad passions, and by giving to | 
all noble instincts a useful direction. Let us strengthen religious feeling, without 
abandoning the conquests of the Revolution; and we shall save the country in 
spite of the parties, the ambitions, and even the imperfections, which our institu- 
tions may comprise. Louts NaroLeon Bonararre.” 

The sensation created by this letter waxed as it proceeded; and the 
Assembly rose in great agitation, at six o'clock. 

In an important passage of the foregoing document, the Journal des Dé- 
bails, which we have followed, differs from the other versions of which we 
find translations in the English papers: the following version of the passage 
we take from the Morning Cironicle— 

“In the midst of this confusion, France, uneasy, not seeing any guiding power, 
looks about for the hand, the will, the standard of the elected of the LOth of De- 
cember (I’élu du 10 Decembre.)” 

Some other versions omit “the standard”; the more sweeping omission 
of the Journal des Débats is remarkable. 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle states, that on Wednesday 
morning, the Ministers (except M. Odilon Barrot, who is ill at Bougival) 
went in a body to the President, and represented the necessity of filling the 
oflice vacated by M. de Falloux. 

“ The President hesitated; and after some appearance of embarrassment, he 
stated that some further change would be necessary, as the present Cabinet had 
been wanting in dignity. M. Dufaure took offence at the expression, and asked 
the President what he meant by want of dignity: upon which the President re- 
plied, that he did not refer to any of the Ministers personally; but that the 
Cabinet generally had been wanting in dignity; that it had been too subservient 
to the Conservative majority in the Assembly; and that the Club of the Council 
of State was more the Government than the Cabinet itself, as it not only dis- 
cussed and settled the policy the Government was to pursue, but actually deter- 
mined who was and who was not to be Ministers. Upon this explanation, M. Du- 
faure announced to the Prince, that he and the rest of the Cabinet only retained 
= portfolios till their successors were appointed; and soon afterwards left the 

lace. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times is assured that there were very 
lately three agents or commissioners from the respective Governments of | 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, at Frohsdorf, the residence of the Count de 
Chambord, “ officiously ” if not “ officially ” negotiating to obtain his abdi- 
cation and abandonment of his claims to the crown of France. The most 
zealous and earnest of these persons was the agent acting on behalf of the 
Russian Government; and it is hoped that the negotiations will be brought 
to a favourable termination. 

The Moniteur narrates facts of some disturbances at Nossi-Bé, conse- 
quent on the abolition of slavery. Acts of incendiarism and assassination, | 
by the Sakalaves, had been followed up by their open landing of 4,000 men 
from the mainland of Madagascar. A small force of Malgache militia | 
under Lieutenant Cottey was sent to reconnoitre, but fell into an ambush; | 
the Malgaches took to flight, and Lieutenant Cottey, supported by only one 
White soldier, were overwhelmed and killed. Captain Marchaisse of the 
Marines concentrated his forces, and in the end compelled the Sakalaves to 
quit the island with precipitation. Reinforcements had been despatched to 
Nossi-Bé from the island of Réunion. 

Srain.—The Ministerial crisis in Madrid did not advance or end as it 
was reported last week from Paris. There was no second resignation of 
Narvaez, for the first was definitive; and his return to office was under 
circumstances that will consolidate his power and make his influence 








| but as it stood on higher ground it was comparatively safe. 


stronger than usual. The Cleonard Ministry was in office but a few hours, 
when the resignations of officers in the Royal Household and at large werg 
so numerous that the Queen immediately dismissed her new Ministers, and 
besought Narvaez to consider his dismissal as if it had never occurred, 
After some apparent demur, Narvaez consented; and as soon as he was re- 
installed, the most prominent members of the ousted Ministry were put 
under arrest and sent to prison. Moreover, the King Consort, as a noto. 
rious chief participator in the plot against Narvaez, was removed from hig 
command of the Royal Household; and the future was anticipated by the 
prompt issue of a decree that the office of Commandant should henceforward 
be held by the first Minister. Father Fulgencio, an intriguing Friar, and the 
Sister Patrocinio, a nun notorious for claiming to exhibit in her own per. 
son miraculous effigies of the stigmata, were found to have been the chief 
movers of the King Consort, and they were the first cast into prison. The 
Queen Mother was no party to the intrigue, and indeed is said to have as- 
sisted in the counter-movement. 

Grermany.—M. Radowitz has addressed the Chamber at Berlin with 
fresh explanations on the position of the German question. 

He stated that the propositions of Prussia for uniting the whole of Ge: 
have not been realized; but her intentions remain unchanged. ‘The cause of the 
failure has been, that Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Hesse-Homburg, refused their 
accession, and Austria would not consent to the suggested union. Prussia jg 
therefore compelled to found a political fatherland within the territorial bounds of 
the German Confederation: her task is to frame such a constitution for this 
narrower Bund as sball not violate the treaties of 1815, and shall at the same 
time provide that in any reorganization of the German Confederation nothing may 
arise to make the smaller confederated state impossible. The Prussian Govern. 
ment, then, has declared to the Austrian, that it considers itself in the Com- 
mis:ion of the Central Power as the representative of the Union, and in acting 
for the general interests of Germany will always maintain an intimate under- 
standing with its immediate allies. 

It is proposed that the election for the first Parliament of the “ German 
Federative State shall commence everywhere” on the 16th January 1850, 
and that the Parliament itself shall assemble at Erfurt. 

tuss1a.—The St. Petersburg Gazette of the 4th October officially notifies 
the reception of Fuad Effendi by the Czar. The Gazette states that “ the 
distinguished reception given by his Majesty to the Ottoman representative, 
by putting an end to all false reports, authorizes the hope that this affair 
is on the eve of a prompt settlement, to the mutual satisfaction of the two 
Courts.” 

The French Government has also received despatches from General 
Lamoriciére, stating that Count Nesselrode had notified to the Ottoman 
Envoy, that the Emperor, taking into consideration the letter of the Sul- 
tan, limits himself to demanding that the refugees should be driven out of 
Turkey. The telegraphic despatch adds, that Fuad Effendi considered 
the aflair as settled. 

IontAN Istanps.—Advices from Corfu, to the 12th October, state that 
Theodore Vlacco, the Papa Nodaro, and Bomboti, had all falien into the 
hands of the military. Nodaro and Bomboti had been delivered up by 
villagers of the Black Mountain among whom they had taken refuge. 
Martial law had been removed from all districts but that of Lixiri, where 
it was maintained till some investigations should be made concerning 
charges advanced by many of the captured rebels against important per- 
sonages. 

Inp1a.—The delayed Bombay mails of the 17th September and 3d 
October, which should have arrived with the Calcutta and Madras mails on 
Saturday, reached London on Wednesday. 

The most interesting news is from Moultan. That renowned fortress, 
which resisted the fire of our heaviest artillery for so many weeks, has been 
almost annihilated by a grand natural cause. The rivers Chenaub and Jhe- 
lum, swelled by enormous falls of rain in the countries of their sources— 
Cashmere and Jummoo—had risen to a height never before known. It 
will be recollected that the edifices and fortitications of Moultan are con- 
structed, like those of all great Indian cities reared on alluvial plains, of 
sun-baked brick, a material of extreme hardness when dry, but one which 
on the penetration of water melts away into mere slime. The waters of 
the swollen rivers entered the ditches of the fort, and in a few hours the walls 
of the scarp and counterscarp slipped down like shaken sand. On the 18th 
August, the enormous dome of Bhawul Huk fell with a tremendous crash; 
on subsequent days other buildings were similarly undermined and fell; and 
on the 23d the river entered the citadel and levelled it, so that it remains 
a mere island of mud amidst the expanse of waters. ‘The city was invaded, 
“ By the 26th 
the country was one vast sea, studded with trees and speckled with islands; 
the occupants communicating with each other by inflated skins, empty 
earthen vessels, pumpkin shells, planks, rafts, and boats.” 

The remaining news is of secondary and personal interest. The affair 
at Ernaad, on the Malabar coast, in which the Sepoys ran away, is de- 
scribed in detail. Some fifty Moplahs had seized on a pagoda where pro- 
visions, &c. had been stored in preparation for a festival: the force moved 
against them was ample, but as Ensign Wyse advanced to the pagoda with 
a small guard, four or five of the Moplahs, armed only with knives, eme 
and “ran a-muck.” The Sepoys fled in a panic; and Ensign Wyse, having 
fallen down as he turned to rally them, was gashed by the Moplahs and 
presently despatched. The whole force was moved against the Moplahs, 
and as they asked no quarter every one was put to death. 

At Bombay, much social excitement had been raised on the subject of 
marriage law. An action of crim. con. having been brought by Brevet Major 
A. N. Maclean, Twenty-eighth Bombay N.L., against Captain F. Cristall, 
Eighth Bombay N. L, Cristall pleaded that Major Maclean was not lawfully 
married to his ostensible wife. Major Maclean’s marriage had been 
solemnized by a Congregational missionary ; and it was contended that the 
only parties permitted by law to solemnize the marriage rite were clergy of 
the Roman Catholic Church and of the Established Church, Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian. It seems that hundreds of marriages in India are of the 
sort impeached, and the proceedings caused great discussion. A Bombay 
letter of the 3d states, however, that Major Maclean's marriage was judi- 
cially pronounced to be valid. 

Curna.—A letter from Hongkong, dated the 31st August, states that the 
Portuguese soldiery had demanded to be led against the Chinese barrier, 
and had threatened to mutiny and make the attack without orders if not 
led by their officers. The Senate of Macao had yielded to the violent re- 
presentations of the excited soldiery, and sanctioned the attack; the bar- 
rier was assaulted, and though obstinately defended by a large force, was 
captured, and 74 of the Chinese were put to the sword. In special re- 
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taliation for the death of the Governor Amaral, the Mandarin in command | 
of the barrier was slain, and his head and hand were cut off and set up in 
triumph in Macao. Before this overt act of war, the Senate had prevailed 
on the British Governor of Hongkong, and the French and American 
commanders, to move their ships of war up to Macao for the protection of | 
the town against overwhelming attack by the Chinese, who were said to 
contemplate the absolute destruction of the city and the obliteration of all 
evidences of European occupation: the Amazon had been towed up by the 
Medea, and a party of Marines had been landed by Captain Troubridge. 
But the attack of the barrier was deemed by Governor Bonham so great 
a violation of international right, that the Medea had been recalled to 
Hongkong, and only the Amazon was left at Macao. It is not stated, 
however, that the soldiers were retémbarked. 


Sunday, in eleven days from New York. Her advices bring news from 
New York to the 17th, and Halifax to the 20th instant. The following 


announcement by Mr. Meredith, Secretary to the American Treasury, is | t ( 
| tertain the idea of separation. 


the interesting feature of the political news. 


' 
“INSTRUCTIONS TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS, | 
“ Treasury Department, October 15. | 


“Tn consequence of questions submitted by merchants and others asking, in 
consideration of the recent alterations of the British Navigation-laws, on what 
footing the commercial relations between the United States and Great Britain will 
be placed on and after the Ist of January next, the day on which the recent act 


of the British Parliament comes into operation, the department deems it expedient | 


at this time to issue the following general instructions for the information of the 
officers of the Customs and others interested. 

“1. In consequence of the alterations of the British Navigation-laws, above | 
referred to, British vessels from British or other foreign ports will, under existing 
laws, after the Ist January next, be allowed to enter our ports with cargoes of the 
growth, manufacture, or production of any part of the world. 

“2. Such vessels and their cargoes will be admitted from after the date before 
mentioned on the same terms as to duties, charges, and imposts, as vessels of the 
United States and their cargoes.” 

Advices had been received from Nicaragua to the lst September. A 
correspondence is published which had taken place between the British 
Consul Mr. Chatfield and the Nicaraguan Government on the subject of a 
canal across the Isthmus, joining the Atlantic and the Pacific. Mr. Chat- | 
field informed the Government, that they could not concede the right to 
construct the canal without endangering the claims of the English credi- 
tors upon the revenues of the State. The Governor replied, that the 
revenues were not likely to suffer by the canal; and that the debt did not 
destroy in Nicaragua the rights to cede a part of its territory. Mr. | 
Chatfield also informed the Governor, that Great Britain had decided to | 
maintain the rights of the Mosquito King; and that whatever steps might | 
be taken against him would draw down on Nicaragua the most severe | 
chastisement. The Minister reprimanded the Consul for the tone of the 
letter; and replied to it, that the Government had not been guilty of any 
offence towards Great Britain: he declared that the State would maintain 
the integrity of its territoryfagainst the alleged claims of Mosquito. 


| 





Canaps.— Advices are brought by the American mail steam-ship, which 
continue the news from Montreal to the 15th. Lord Elgin had been re- 
ceived with respect at Toronto; a result due to the prudent self-restraint 
which his supporters had put on their own proceedings. Lis Ministers had 
gone to meet him there. 

A remarkable document has been published at Montreal, under the title 
of “ A Declaration in favour of Annexation to the United States.” It bears 
the signatures of 325 persons, described as being among the most respect- 
able citizens of that place; and while worded in a style the most temper- 
ate and even affectionate towards the Mother-country, it concludes dis- 
tinctly in favour of Annexation. 

The declaration states in the outset, that the declarators belong to all parties, 
origins, and creeds; animated by a desire to combine for the purposes of inquiry 
and preparation with a view to the adoption of such remedies as a mature and 
dispassionate investigation may suggest. It then initiates its general subject with 
this recital—* The reversal of the ancient policy of Great Britain, whereby she 
withdrew from her Colonies their wonted protection in her markets, has produced 
the most disastrous effects upon Canada. In surveying the actual condition of the 
country, what but ruin or rapid decay meets the eye? Our Provincial Govern- 
ment and civic corporations embarrassed ; our banking and other securities greatly 
depreciated ; our mercantile and agricultural interests alike unprosperous; real es 
tate scarcely saleable upon any terms; our unrivalled rivers, lakes, and canals, 
almost unused, whilst commerce abandons our shores; the circulating capital 
amassed under a more favourable system is dissipated, with none from any quar- 
ter to replace it. Thus, without available capital, unable to effect a loan with 
foreign states, or with the Mother-country, although offering security greatly 
superior to that which readily obtains money both from the United States and | 
Great Britain when other than colonists are the applicants; crippled, therefore, 
and checked in the full career of private and public enterprise; this possession of 
the British Crown—our country—stands before the world in humiliating contrast 
he its immediate neighbours, exhibiting every symptom of a nation fast sinking 

lecay. 

With cheap water- power and cheap labour, say the writers of this document, 
we have yet no domestic manufactures; and while the adjoining States are covered | 
with a network of thriving railways, Canada possesses but three lines. Our form | 
€ peortnsial government is cumbrous; the bitter animosities of political parties | 
and factions, often leading to violence, and on one occasion to civil war, seem not | 
to have abated with time, and are in no prospect of abatement, but the aspect of | 
parties is daily more threatening; and under existing institutions and relations | 
there is little hope of a peaceful or prosperous administration of affairs. Among 
the statesmen of the Mother-country—the sagacious observers of the neighbour- 
ing Republic—in Canada—in all British North America—there is a strong per- 
vading conviction that a political revolution is at hand. 

Such being the causes of present evils, how far do the remedies ordinarily pro- 
posed offer sound inducements for adoption? 1. The revival of protection in the 
markets of the United Kingdom, if attainable in a sufficient degree and guaranteed 
long enough, would ameliorate the condition of many chief interests; but the 
Policy of the Empire forbids the anticipation. 2. Protection of home manufactures 
Would not without access to the United States market be a sufficient expansion of 
the protected interest. 3. A Federal Union of the States would be problematical 
of establishment; and its economical advantages might be secured by legislation 
under the present system. 4. The independence of the British North American 
Colonies would by its incidents—the necessity for forming treaties, acquiring a 
name and character among the nations, for forming the needful military defences, 

.—overmatch the strength of the new republic, and be too costly a boon. 5. 
Reciprocal free trade with the United States in respect to the produce of the farm, 

@ forest, and the mine, would yield but an instalment of the many advantages 
which might otherwise be gained: 

“6. Of all the remedies that have been suggested for the acknowledged and in- 








sufferable ills with which our country is afflicted, there remains but one to be con- 
sidered. It propounds a sweeping and important change in our political and 
social condition, involving considerations which demand our most serious ex- 
amination. This remedy consists in a friendly and peaceful separation from 
British connexion, and a union upon equitable terms with the Great North Ame. 
rican Confederacy of Sovereign States. 

“ But, inasmuch,” continues the declaration, “as towards Great Britain we en- 
teriain none other than sentiments of kindness and respect, without her consent 


“ The colonial policy of the parent state, the avowals of her leading statesmen, 
the public sentiments of the empire, present unmistakeable and significant in- 
dications of the appreciation of colonial connexion. That it is the resolve of 


| we consider separation as neither practicable nor desirable.” 


| England to invest us with the attributes and compel us to assume the burdens of 
| independence, is no longer problematical. 
et 2 . s | troops from other colonies, the continuance of her military protection to ourselves 
Unrrep StaTes.—The Canada mail-steamer arrived at Liverpool on | 


The threatened withdrawal of her 


only on the condition that we shall defray the attendant expenditure, betoken in- 
tentions towards our country against which it is weakness in us not of 
An overruling conviction, then, of its necessity, and a high sense of the duty we 
owe to our country, a duty we can neither disregard nor postpone, impel us to en- 


“ Whatever negotiations may eventuate with Great Britain, a grateful liberality 
on the party of Canada should mark every proceeding.” 
The declaration then sets forth the advantages, material, social, and political, 


| which would result to Canada from annexation,—namely, the equalization of the 


value of land on both sides of the frontier, by the increase of commerce, the in- 
troduction of manufacturing capital, the simple and economical government of @ 
state responsible to the people, the replacement of war alarms by peace and amity 
with a powerful neighbour; the change of ground in the political contests be- 
tween races aud parties, and the consequent obliteration of old rancours and re- 
moval of existing conflicts. It then glances at the advantages from annexation to 
the United States themselves. 

The declaration concludes—“ Fellow colonists, we have thus laid before 
our views and convictions on a momentous question, involving a change whic 
though contemplated by many of us with varied feelings and emotions, we 
believe to be inevitable—one which it is our duty to provide for, and lawfully to 
promote. We address you without prejudice or partiality, in the spirit of sin- 
cerity and truth, in the interest solely of our common country; and our single 
aim is its safety and welfare. If to your judgment and reason our object and 
aim be at this time deemed laudable and right, we ask an oblivion of past dissen- 
sions; and from all, without distinction of origin, party, or creed, that earnest 
and cordial cooperation in such lawful, prudent, and judicious means, as may beat 
conduct us to our common destiny.” 


{*iscellaneous. 

We have much pleasure in announcing that a Privy Council will be held 
at Windsor in the course of next week, at which a day will be appointed 
or a general thanksgiving to Almighty God upon the great decrease of 
cholera. We have no doubt that the day of thanksgiving thus announced 
will be everywhere observed in a grateful and becoming spirit.— Times. 

Tuesday's Gazette notified the appointment by the Queen of Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Honourable Charles Beaumont Phipps to be Keeper of her 
Majesty’s Purse, and to be Treasurer and Cofferer of the Prince of Wales,— 
offices held by the late Colonel Anson; and of Lord Augustus Charles 
Lennox Fitzroy to succeed Colonel Phipps as Equerry in Ordinary to her 
Majesty: also, Prince Albert's appointment of Colonel Phipps to be his 
Treasurer, in the room of the late Colonel Anson; and of Colonel the Ho- 
nourable Charles Grey to be his Private Secretary, in succession to Colonel 
Phipps. 

The Gazette notifies the appointment of Mr. George Bott, Lieutenant in 
the Royal Navy, to be Superintendent of the Penal Settlement of the 
colony of British Guiana. 





The following letter, dated “ Hams, October 27,” is one of the series ad- 
dressed to the Morning Chronicle by Mr. Adderley. 

“Sir—I must request you to be good enough to allow me to report, through 
your columns, to the several municipalities of the Cape settlement, and others of 
their public bodies, as well as special associations formed for the purpose, that, 
upon their requesting me to act as their friend and representative in this country 


in defending their interests and claims in the late emergency, I immediately wrote 


to Lord Grey, informing him of the numerous petitions they had placed in my 
hands; and, on the plea of the probably distant period of the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, I stated to him at once the nature of their prayer,—namely, that the order 
in Council making the Cape a penal settlement might be revoked; and I begged 
for that amount of information with which he might think proper to enable me 
to reply to the applicants, and which, were Parliament sitting, I should have a 
right to ask for. 

“Lord Grey declined to communicate in any way with the petitioners, except 
through the Colonial Governor. 

“| wrote again; by no means disputing the rules of official correspondence, nor 
in any degree complaining of his Lordship’s refusal, but only pleading more ur-~ 
gently the desire of my colonial constituents for some direct intimation of his in- 
tentions, and of the probable fate of their petitions; and humbly suggesting, that 
there might, perhaps, be some partial communication of the intended policy at 
once submitted to publicity in this country, and some concession made to the de- 
sire of the colonists to use the assistance of friends in this country rather than 
rely entirely on their own sole resources at home. 

* Lord Grey, however, again declined, on the grounds of the unalterable rules of 
official correspondence: on which I most unfeignedly submit myself to his better 
judgment, and acknowledge the courtesy of his replies. tom 

“I understand, however, from private intelligence, that this official silence 
means consent, and the petitioners are to have their prayer; in which case, I am 
sure they will not quarrel with the mode of their gratification, however tardily or 
mysteriously yielded. : ; 

“ | have informed the Cape agents and merchants in London, and my friends in 
the colony, of this correspondence ; and so left matters entirely in their hands, 
to take whatever steps they may think proper for themselves,—unable to assist 
them further until the meeting of Parliament ; when, should their cause still need 
support, I shall be ready again to cooperate with those whose sympathies, I be- 
lieve, have already saved the colony to the British Crown. 

“ T am your obedient servant, C. B. ADDERLEY.” 

An intimation has been given by Lord Grey to parties interested in emi- 
gratioa to the Cape of Good Hops, that the plan of sending convicts to that 
colony has been withdrawn.—Liverpool Chronicle, 








M. Francis Pulszky, late Envoy from the Hungarian Government under 
Kossuth, is now, with Mrs. Pulszky, on a visit to the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Lansdowne, at their seat, Bowood Park, Wilts—Daily News. 

General Klapka, the military Governor of Comorn, Colonels Fornet, 
Ahednyanzky, Bandgya, Berenyi, Hamvossy, and U. Shaz, Hungarian re- 
fugees, arrived in London, from Hamburg, at the beginning of the week. 
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A son of Prince Frederick of Schleswig Holstein, Augustenburg Noer, is 
about to emigrate to Australia in the Alfred barque, of Hamburg, which, it 
is stated, will call at Plymouth for other members of the family bound for 
the same destination. ‘The property of the family is understood to have 
been much reduced by the war carried on in the Dutchies; the property on 
the island of Alsen having been ravaged by the Danes, and rendered next 
to valueless.—Plymouth Times. 

Mr. Urquhart, M.P., in going in a small craft from Chesmé to Ipsili, was 
attacked by pirates, and robbed of everything in his possession, even to his 
clothes. The weather being very mild, Mr. Urquhart did not suffer much 
inconvenience from the absence of his usual covering. Mr. Urquhart be- 
lieves the captain of the pirates to have been a Russian.—Times Corre- 
spondent at Constantinople. 


The obituary records the death of two venerable Whig Peers; the Earl 
of Albemarle, and Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

William Charles Keppel, Earl of Albemarle, was one of the stanchest Whigs of 
the old school, and one of the few remaining companions of Charles Fox. On the 


| 


brief accession of his party to power in 1806, he was appointed Master of the Buck- | 
hounds; and when the Whigs obtained a larger tenure of office in 1830, he suc- | 


ceeded the Duke of Leeds as Master of the Horse to King William the Fourth, and 
was made a Privy Councillor. The King derived especial pleasure from the so- 
ciety of a nobleman{wiio was at once amiable, witty, and solidly informed; and con- 
ferred on him the Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. Re- 
tiring from office with his party in 1834, Lord Albemarle resumed his place in 
1835; continued to ho!d it on Queen Victoria’s 

ears of her reign; when, on the suggestions of age and infirmities, he withdrew 
rom public life altogether. Lord Albemarle was never a prominent speaker in 
Parliament; but he was a politician of weight from local and personal interest, 
due to fine temper and solid ability. The deceased Earl was born in 1772. In 1792, 
before attaining his majority, he married a young lady who had scarcely seen 
sixteen years—the Honourable Elizabeth Southwell, daughter of the twentieth 
Lord de Clifford; and by her he was father of sixteen children. One of them, 
Lady Anne Keppel, married his especial friend Mr. Coke, afterwards Earl of Lei- 
cester. In 1822, five years after his first wife’s decease, Lord Albemarle contrac- 
ted a second marriage, but it brought no children. 

The late Earl is succeeded in his title and estates by his eldest son, Augustus 
Viscount Bury; who was born in 1794, and married in 1816, but has had no issue. 





The heir-presumptive is the present Earl’s next brother, Lieutenant-Colonel | 


George Thomas Keppel; who married a daughter of Sir Coutts Trotter. The 
Dutch origin of the Keppels is well remembered. 
the famed Admiral Keppel. 

Richard Wagan Talbot, Baron Talbot de Malahide, of Malabide Castle, in Ive- 
land, was born in 1756. He was married twice; but by neither wife has be left 
surviving issue. The Honourable James Talbot, his eldest surviving brother, is 
his successor in the title and estates. The Talbots de Malahide have been set- 
tled at Malahide more than six centuries: they are descendants of the Norman 
Richard de Talbot, from whom sprang the Earls of Shrewsbury. 


The “Cholera Committee” some time since appointed by the Royal Col- 


lege of Physicians have agreed to a report on the subject of the fungoid | 


bodies discovered by Messieurs Brittan and Swayne: the report bears the 
signatures of Dr. William Baly and Dr. William W. Gull, and it concludes 
with the following summary of results— 

“1. Bodies presenting the characteristic forms of the so-called cholera fungi are 
not to be detected in the air, and, as fur as our experiments have gone, not in the 
ere water of infected places. 

“ 2. It is established that, under the term ‘annular bodies’ and ‘ cholera cells, 
or fungi,’ there have been confounded many objects of various and totally distinct 
natures. 

“3. A large number of these have been traced to substances taken as food or 
medicine. 

“4, The origin of others is still doubtful, but these are clearly not fungi. 

“5, All the more remarkable forms are to be detected in the intestinal evacua- 
tions of persons labouring under diseases totally different in their nature from 
cholera. 

“Lastly. We draw from these premises the general conclusion that the bodies 
found and described by Messrs. Biittan and Swayne are not the cause of cholera, 
and have no exclusive connexion with that disease; or, in other words, that the 
whole theory of the disease which has recently been propounded is erroneous, as 
far as it is based on the existence of the bodies in question.” ; 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropelis for the | 


week ending on Saturday last— 












Number of Autumn 
Deaths. Average. 

Zymotic Diseases.,.... Ceccererececesseccese secccereccencecoecece 229 307 
Dropsy, Cancer, #nd other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 26 i9 
WOOCUINS TMAGAEES . - . oo ccces- ceccenccevecscescecscccesaceocces 139 173 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ....... 108 125 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels . .. cc c05 cece ec ceeenees il 40 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 132 218 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ..., 58 ese 65 
PRED OG UO TEMONONE, OG. oocnss ceocercceses sescccocenseasece . | eer il 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e 16 ines 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, Ke 6 s 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissuc, &e. . 2 i 
Malformations. .... 1 1 
Premature Birth ... 19 23 
Atrophy ........+ 25 13 
Age ...... 39 57 
Sudden .... 8 12 
Violence, Privation, ¢ 32 38 

Total (including unspecified causes)..........eeeeeeeeee 902 1162 


accession, and for the first four | 
| in 1810 to Jerome Bonaparte, but whom, by a decree of Napoleon, lie was com- 


Tue late Earl was nephew of | 


| from Monday September 10th to the Wednesday night following. 


ee 
the week was 29.87. The mean temperature has been throughout the week higher 
than the average of the same week of seven years; on the last five days it was from 
9 to 12 degrees higher than the average of corresponding days. The mean of the 
week was 55 degrees.” The mean direction of the wind for the week was South. 
west. 


The Reverend Charles Rookes, against whom the Commission appointed under 
the Church Discipline Act reported that there were prima facie grounds for fur- 
ther proceedings, has made his submission to the Bishop ; who will in a short 
time pronounce his judgment upon the case against the defendant, without any 
further hearing. — Western Luminary. 

The surviving daughter of the late Mr. Murphy, of Dublin, the celebrated mi]. 
lionaire, is, we are informed, about to enter a convent; so that the greater portion 
of the enormous funded property left by the deceased gentleman is likely to be de- 
voted to the purposes of religion —Morning Post. 

Mr. Randall, a wealthy solicitor of Southampton, was in the habit of making a 
tour of twoor three months every year; and he would suddenly leave home, hardiy 
telling even his confidential clerk of his intended departure: the next news of him 
would be a letter from Petersburg, Vienna, or some such distant place. This 
year he departed in his usual way: three weeks ago a letter from him announced 
that he was in Canada; and subsequently, a missive arrived from a gentleman who 
had made his acquaintance but a day or two, stating that Mr. Randall had been 
seized with cholera, died, and was buried, all within twelve hours. The deceased 
was a bachelor; he was a collector of pictures, and his gallery is valued at 
20,0002; he has left a large portion of his property to charities and schools in 
Southampton. 

Amongst the passengers in the Canada was Mrs. Patterson, who was married 


pelled to divorce. Jerome is in Paris. Mrs. Patterson is sister-in-law to the Mar- 
chioness of Wellesley and the Dutchess of Leeds.—Liverpool Courier. 

After an interval of eighteen years, Jedi urgh witnessed an execution last week, 
John Wilson, one of two Irish railway-labourers who were convicted of imurdering 
William Lauder at St. Boswell’s fair during a riot, suffered the last penalty of the 
law. The other convict, Brady, had been respited for three weeks: the Home 
Secretary intended to make further inquiries into his case, but it is said that the 
respite is not an earnest of actual commutation of the sentence. I: is not known 
whether Wilson confessed his crime to the Roman Catholic pricst who attended 
him; but on the scaffold he protested his innocence. He said—“I am going to 
be launched into eternity to face my God, and I am not going with a lie in my 
mouth: I neither lifted stick nor stone on the fair day; I am about to suffer for 
another man.” He added, that he pardoned the judge, jury, and witnesses who 
had condemned him; he also freely forgave all his enemies. Brady and other 
rioters who were in the prison were made to carry the body within the walls and 
bury it. 

On Tuesday week, a bottle floated to the beach at Snettisham, with a piece of 
paper enclosed, with the following melancholy intelligence— Charles Knight. 
Whoever picks up this bottle I wish you to write to Abram Quay, Rainham ; Wil- 
liam Knight, near Rochester.” Under which was added, “ and say we are all gone 
in the ‘deeps.’ We sprung a leak on Sunday morning.” Signed, “ Charles Knight.” 
This intelligence was brought to Lloyd’s agent in Lynn, whoimmediately attended 
to the mournful request.— Norfolk Chronicle. 





AN ENGLISH INQUISITION AGAINST MEDICAL HERESY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
St. John’s Wood, November 1, 18419. 

Sin—Unhappy Middlesex has for Deputy Coroner Mr. Henry M. Wakley; 
whose chief qualification for the office appears to be that he is the son of his father. 
Doubtless, as the law now stands, that is technically a sufficient qualification, 
when backed by that father’s warrant; but there was once a Thomas Wakley 
whose deep-mouthed patriotism would fain have made the very stones of Fins- 
bury to rise and mutiny against such an abuse of patronage. No more of that, 
however: men are but men; and if the most popular of Coroners will put his own 
son into a snug berth that should be filled by a better man, the fault is not so 
much in the individual as in human nature, and in the laws which sanction the 
custom of converting offices of public trust into family chattels and hereditaments, 

Mr. Wakley junior has lately signalized himself by a display of amazing—stu- 
pidity let us mildly call it, in his judicial capacity, to the cruel injury of an un- 
offending man. On Saturday last, Mr. Charles Thomas Pearce, a medical stu- 
dent, was tried at the Old Bailey, on the Coroner’s inguisition, for manslaughter 
alleged to have been committed on his own brother. ‘The following were the main 
facts brought out in evidence. 

The deceased was attacked with cholera on the 8th of September last. On the 
9th he was visited and prescribed for by Mr. Harris, a surgeon; who of his own 
accord resigned the case to Mr. Charles Pearce; and the latter had charge of it 

On the 13th, 


| he was himself seized with cholera; and his brother was transterred to the care 


of another surgeon, who continued to prescribe for him until the 18th, when he 
died. Thus it appears that the fatal illness extended over a period of eleven days; 
during the first two and last six of which the defendant took no part whatever in 
its management. He was charged nevertheless with having “ teloniously killed 
and slain” his brother, by preventing him (for three days!) “ from haviug sufli- 
cient food and victuals for the nourishment of his body.” What! said Mr. Jus- 
tice Maule, when the evidence on this point was given, “ is it meant to be con- 
tended that a sick man cannot survive three days’ abstinence from food? If that 
were true, I should not now be sitting here.” Yet was it on something surpassing 


| even that absurd assumption in its wild defiance of common sense and common 


| experience, that the whole case for the prosecution was founded. 


Mr. Charles 


| Pearce withheld solid food from his patient for three days—not all food; for, said 
his brother's widow in her cross-examination, the defendant “ ordered gruel for 


“ The total number of deaths registered in London in the week ending last Sa- | 
turday was 902; the weekly average of five autumns is 1,162; the present return, | 


therefore, shows a decrease of 260 deaths on the estimated mortality of the sea- 


son. The numbers in the last three weeks, during which the mortality has con- | 


tinued to fall below the average, have been successively 1,075, 1,028, and 902. In 
last week only 25 deaths from cholera were registered; the numbers returned in 
the first three weeks of October were respectively 288, 110, and 41. Of the 25 
deaths of the week, one occurred in the sub-district of Longacre, two in the 
district of Pancras, one in Islington, one in the workhouse at Lower Homerton, one 
(after puerperal peritonitis) in Cock Court, Bishopsgate, three in the district of 
Shoreditch, three in Bethnal Green, two in Whitechapel, four in St. George-in-the 
t, one in Stepney, two in Poplar, and one in each of the following dis- 
tricts—Bermondsey, St. George (Southwark), Lambeth, and Camberwell. The 
deaths from diarrhoea and dysentery in the last week were 51; the average is 27: 
their continuous decline is shown by the numbers returned in the first three weeks 
of October, which were 146, 105, and 63. Typlus was fatal in 52 cases; the 
weekly average is 56. From smallpox there were seven deaths (about a third of 
the average) ; whilst those from measles, scarlatina, and hooping-cough, were re- 
spectively 20, 33, and 16, the three epidemics exhibiting at present only half of 
e usual mortality. The mortality from phthisis is also much less than the usual 
amount. Besides a case of cholera, already referred to, the deaths of 13 women 
after childbirth were registered iu the week. 
“The reading of the 








the deceased on Tuesday, and told me to give it him, two tea-spoonfuls at a 
time.” And these were the facts which a Jury, acting under the instructions of 
Mr. Deputy Coroner Wakley, considered sufficient to warrant a charge of man- 
slaughter! The Jury in the higher court did not even require any defence before 
they acquitted the accused; and Mr. Justice Maule, who tried the case, received 
their verdict with this emphatic declaration: “ How any man could be found to 
say that this defendant was guilty of manslaughter, | cannot conceive: it appears 
that he was called in a desperate case, and that he did everything it was possible 
to do under the circumstances.” : 

No unprejudiced person will dispute the fitness of Mr. Justice Maule’s con- 
cluding observations, or fail to see that they amount to a most severe censure on 
the Deputy Coroner. Has Mr. Wakley junior no discreet friend to point out to 
him the propriety of vacating an office for which he has been virtually declared 


‘incompetent by high judicial authority? The man who could mistake his way in 


| 
! 


| 


ter was 30in. on Wednesday; the mean reading of | tous verdict so pointedly condemned by the Judge of Assize. ‘The fact is, 


so clear a case, who could so wantonly outrage humanity in the person of a be- 
reaved and mourning brother, should not be allowed another opportunity of bring- 
ing the time-honoured institution of the Coroner's inquest into contempt and odium. 
It was Mr. H. M. Wakley’s duty to inquire whether or not Mr. Charles Pearce 
had starved his brother ; for that was the utmost accusation which folly or malice 
had preferred against him. But, instead of confining himself to the question 
before him, the Deputy Coroner rushed into a disquisition on homeopathy, which 
he assured the Jury was a system of “ humbug and quackery.” His rigmarole on 
this totally irrelevant topic had its effect in the return of the foolish yy 
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H. M. Wakley mistakes altogether the nature, objects, and uses of the office of { 
Coroner. It is the business of that functionary to inquire into certain acts and 
deeds: our Deputy Coroner tries men for their opinions. If positive evidence be 
wanting to convict a man of an overt act, the Deputy Coroner will fasten on his 
opiuions, and, finding them tainted with medical heresy, will straightway visit 
that offence with bodily incarceration and moral torture. 

This case, Mr. Editor, affords another proof of what you lately urged—namely, 
that the interests of the public demand the creation of means for openly, fully, and 
impartially testing novel facts and doctrines in medicine, so that those who are 
desirous of truth, and of truth only, should no longer be misled by blundering or 
deceitful guides, or distracted by the clamour of contending sects. It is desirable 
that the world should at last be enabled to come to some settled conclusion re- | 
specting homee »pathy for instance, if it were only for the sake of public decency. 
Let it have a fair field without favour, and stand or fall by its own merits. If the 
system is true, the sooner its truth is universally recognized the better; if false, 
surely more effectual means may be found for making its falsehood apparent, than 
dirty litile tricks and stratagems. 

Iam, Sir, &c. &c. W. K. K. 


November 3, 184!).] 








TO CORKESPONDENTS. 

“Indicator,” on the administration of criminal justice in Scotland, is in type, only 
waiting a convenient opportunity for insertion. 

To other correspondents, the number and in several cases the length of whose contri- 
butions somewhat perplex us at present, we cannot give much encouragement. 

It is not our practice to insert letters addressed to other journals, on criticisms or 
strictures which have appeared in their pages, however much we may sympathize 
with the remonstrants, 


——-POSTSORIPT. 


The West India mail-steamer Clyde arrived last night at Southampton, | 
with late and interesting news from the principal colonies. 


From Jamaica the intelligence comes down to the 8th October. On the 
28th September, the bill for a temporary prolongation of the Import-duties 
Act was rejected by the Council; on the alleged ground of its providing a 
revenue for less than one year—three months—at the same time that the 
Assembly had passed other measures imposing charges fifteen months 
prospectively. ‘The Governor immediately prorogued the Assembly for 
“one day”; and on the next day, Saturday the 29th September, opened a 
new session with a short speech, entreating the House to proceed with the 
business of the country in the ordinary way, and hinting at a conference 
between the House and the Counci. 

The Assembly replied in a very lofty tone; declaring that “unless a | 
change in the colonial policy shortly ensue, we shall be utterly unable to 
raise a revenue adequate to the expenditure even when reduced to the 
standard contemplated.” Another Import-duty Bill, the details of which 
had not transpired, was forthwith introduced into the House, but had not 
gone through its several stages when the packet came away. Siuce the 
expiry of the Duties Act, several vessels had landed cargoes duty-free; 
but the utmost uncertainty was thrown on commercial results by the As- 
sembly’s passing resolutions that it would use every means in its power 
to prevent the revenue from suffering through the expiry of the act. 
Among the expired acts was the Police Bill; and the provisional appoint- 
ment of special constables added to the growing excitement. 

From Demerara, advices to the 5th of October state that the new Fran- 
chise Bill had passed the Legislature, and come into operation on the 26th 
September. The Tax Ordinance of 1847 had been renewed, and the sup- 
plies had been thereby voted till the end of the first quarter of 1850; but 
Mr. Croal and Mr. Bland, the only two remaining Financial Representa- 
tives, immediately afterwards announced their intention to withdraw from 
the Court. 

Triuidad, whence we have papers to the 7th of October, had been the 
scene of formidable disturbances. Anger had been excited among the | 
populace by clauses in a Gaol Act providing that debtors should have 
their hair cropped, wear a prison dress, and do prison work. “ Emissaries ” 
are said to have worked on this feeling. An orderly public meeting sent a 
deputation to remonstrate with the Governor; who promised that the regu- 
lations should be reconsidered. The “mob outside” supposed that the 
Council was not attending to this engagement, and grew turbulent; on the 
attempted arrest of a young man, stones were thrown at the windows of 
the Council-room; further arrests were resisted, and a general mélée ensued. 
The military were brought out, the Riot Act was read, and the soldiers 
fired: three women and a lad fell wounded. The mob was unsubdued, | 
and fought with fury; tearing up the paving from the causeway, | 
&c.; “and there would have been more firing and more bloodshed but for the 
intervention of the Governor.” The Attorney-General’s house was at- 
tacked in the night and damaged; the inmates taking flight. The gaol- 
keeper's residence was also attacked. Oa the 24 October, people from the | 
country flocked in to reinforce the rioters, but were overawed at the prepa- 
rations made: they started to the Eastern districts, and laid waste the su- 
gar-estates of Dinsley, Macoya, and Eldorado. A reward of 500 dollars 
had been offered by the Governor for the apprehension of the leaders in 
these burnings. Immigrants from St. Kitts and Antigua were said to be 
prominent agitators. At the departure of the mail, the Government main- 
tained an attitude of armed defence; the most conspicuous rioters had been 
arrested; and it was hoped that the “ firm measures” taken would be “ suf- 
ficient to repress the efforts of the disaffected at insurrection.” 


We have Cape Town papers of September the lst. The Anti-Convict 
agitation was unabated in any part of the colony; it was as obstinate and 
4s active asever. But the Governor had made a further concession to pub- | 
lic feeling— 

“Ata meeting of the inhabitants of Cape Town,” says the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, “held in the Town-house on Thursday, Mr. H. E. Rutherfoord and Mr. 
T. Ansdell stated, that they had waited on the Governor, at his Excellency’s re- 
Quest; when he stated to them that ‘he would not receive the convicts on board | 
the Neptune; that he would have nothing to do with them; and that the Ad- 
miral on the station would take charge of them.’ 

“It is known, of course, that on board convict-vessels the convicts are under 
the sole control of the Surgeon Superintendent, who is furnished with instructions 
as to his conduct from the Admiralty. His Excellency’s determination, therefore, 
Not to receive or take charge of these convicts, is understood to leave the Surgeon | 
Superintendent and the Admiral in Simon's Bay precisely in the same situation as | 
if | met or sailed in company on the high seas. And in this position, his | 
Excel lency was reported to co said, the convicts on board the Neptune would 
remain, until an answer should be received from Earl Grey to a despatch sent | 


‘ 


| tions. 
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home about six weeks 
After this communication, the meeting passed the folowi 
“ That this meeting is of opinion, that no contracts off apy destsiption ‘show 


be entered into for the supply or use of the Military, Navah 6r, Civil Depa 
ett 


until the order in Council making this colony a penal s ment be re: 


to such resolution, as the only 
tion, and ruin.” 


ineaus of saving the colony fram igjury, degrada- 

An extraordinary supplement of the Moniteur, published on Thursday 
afternoon, contained the tullowing decree. 

“PRENCH REPUBLIC, 
j _ Liberty —Equality—Fraternity. 

“In the name of the French l’eople, the President of the Republic decrees the 
following : 

* Article | 


“ Article 2. 


The resigr 


Are a 


uation of the Ministers is accepted. 
uted Ministers—General d'Hautpoul, of War; M. de Ray- 





neval, of Foreign Aflurs; M. Ferdinand Barrot, of the Interior; M. BR yuher, of 
Justice; M. Bimeau, of Public Works; M. Parieu, of Pablic Lnstruction and Wor- 
ship; M. Dumas, of Agriculture and Commerce; M. Achille Fould, of Finance; 


‘ 


Marie, 
ad interim, with the portfolio of Foreign Af 


Rear- Admiral Romain Destosses, 0 

* General dll tutpoul is charged, 
fuirs. 

* Palace of the Ely-ée National, on the 3lst October 1549. 

(Signed ) “ The President of the Republic, 
Lovis NavoLeon BONAPARTE.” 

This is not countersigned by any Minister, because, it is said, none of 
the late Ministers would sigu it. 

The list of the new Ministry has given a turn to the excitement in Paris 
not very respectiul to the coup d’ctat or the persons engaged in it. It is 
said that the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs went begging; and that at 
last it has been offered to M. de Rayneval, not in order that he may accept 
it, but that the sending to such a distance may give time to find some other 
person. Among the many anecdotes current is one, that General Cavaignac 
congratulated M. Dufaure on having quitted a Ministry in which he was 
misplaced ; finishing with the words, “In short, M. Dufaure, you are given 
back to ws.” ‘The character of public feeling is shown in the report that 
some members of the Assembly had applied to General Changarnier for a 
declaration of his intentious; on which he said that he should support the 
new Ministers—* they were persons who had given guarantees to preserve 
order, and he would certainly net desert them.” 





The Legislative Assembly presented a very animated appearance yester- 


| day. It was observed that M. Dutaure and M. de Tocqueville had resumed 


their seats close to General Cavaignac. After a good deal of routine busi- 
ness, General Hautpoul read a programme on the part of the new Ministry. 
It is singularly grandiloquent and vague. Inter alia, it declared that “the 
new Cabinet had not been formed against the majority” in the Assembly; 
but the Ministers “ must maiatain the union of all shades in one party, for 
it is that party which will save Frauce”; and they “ will arrive at that re- 
sult by contidence iu the power elected on the 10th of December.” “ At 
the first rank of their duties they place the protection of labour in all its 
degrees and forms,” the farmer and the labourer being specially reassured; 
“they also desire that security should spread to other regions.” This un- 
intelligible manifesto was received without any marks of feeling. 

Count Molé and M. Thiers have declared their intention to support the 
new Ministry. 

Among the foreign news received today we notice reports, in Constan- 
tinople (Uctober 17) that the Russian Ambassador Titoff had been recalled, 
the Emperor Nicholas leaving to his functionary the odium of the demand 
for extradition; that France had communicated her entire approval of the 
Sultan’s conduct; that movements of Turkish troops in Bucharest caused 
many surmises; and that the Austrian Government (Vieana, October 28) 
was known to be on the poiut of taking very despotic measures against the 
press, backed by great collections of troops in the capital. 





Last night's Gazette announces that the Queen has ordered the issue of 
a congé d'élire, empowering the Dean and Chapter of Llandaff to elect a 
Bishop in room of Dr. Edward Copleston, deceased; and has recommended 
the Reverend Alfred Ollivant, D.D., for election as Bishop. Also, that her 
Majesty has by letters patent appointed the Reverend Henry Hart Mil- 
man, M.A., to be Dean of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul in London, in 
place of Dr. Copleston. 

The Reverend William Cureton, of the British Museum, the Oriental 
scholar, is appointed to the vacant Canonry of Westininster. 

Sir Byam Martin is to succeed Sir Hawkius Whitshed as Admiral of the 
Fleet. 

The Gazette notifies “the blockade of the island of Samos by a Turkish 
naval force "—to “ be elective in fifteen days from the 14th of October.” 

A correspondent, curious in figures, has cullected for the Spectator a number of 
facts respecting the occupancy of the London bridges upon which pontage .— 
during the Royal progress of Tuesday The toll for the Charing Cross 
Suspension-bridge was raised from a halfpenny toa penuy. After making de- 
ductions for persons who passed over, the calculation founded upon the receipts 
is that 9,000 persons were on the bridge at the moment the spectacle passed. 
Mr. Bailey the engineer was stationed on the top of one of the piers, to mark the 
effect of the weight and motion of the people upon what are called the “ adjusting 
rollers”; anda professional gentleman was stationed on another pier. It was the 
most severe test, because the most unequal inits pressure, to which the bridge 
has yet been subjected: the result is announced to have been entirely satisfactory 
both as regards the strength and compensating power of the structure. The esti- 
mate is that the bridge will sustain three times greater weight than can possibly be 
placed on it. Oa Waterloo Bridge, 20,000 persons must have taken tp their sta- 

i The toll was continued at a halfpenny: the receipts were doubled. South- 
wark Bridge had not more than 10,000 spectators ; but the receipts, although the 
charge was continued at a penny, bear a much larger proportion to the ordinary 
daily income than does the sum realized by any of the others. 


ist. 


MONEY MARKET. 
STock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The English Funds were firm during the early part of the week; Consols flac- 
tuating between 93 and 93}. The intelligence of the change in the French Min- 
istry caused a decline; and though yesterday was a holyday both at the Bank and 
the Stock Exchange, business was done upon the Koyal Exchange and at some 
of the adjacent coffeehouses, ata decline of § per cent. The first price of Consols 
this morning was 923; and as there was an evident anxiety among the specula- 
tors to sell, the price declined to 92%. The public generally have not evinced any 
alarm, and no large sale for money has occurred. Prices have consequently 


igo. This, his Exveilency said, ‘ wa WL that fie cquil dar" “ 
hy : 


as 
| and that the inhabitants of all classes be strongly recommended té adffete rmly 
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rallied, and the closing quotation of Consols this afternoon may be quoted at 923 
3. Money continues abundant, and the rate of discount unchanged. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock had advanced more than 1 per cent; the 
proposed reduction of the Spanish Army having revived the courage of the 
speculators. With the decline of the English Funds, however, the market has 

iven way, and the range of prices today has been about 4 per cent below the 
Fighest quotation. Portuguese Bonds have been steady at recent prices. Mexi- 
can Bonds have declined about 4 per cent, and are without animation: the long 


delay in the payment of a dividend, and the uncertainty as to the liquidation of | 
the balance still due upon the one last partially paid, that of Jannary 1847, seems | 


to operate to the prejudice of the Bonds. The South American Stocks are 
without material change, though the market is not quite so animated. ; 
Railway Shares generally are considerably firmer: in some of the more import- 
ant varieties a marked advance has occurred. Great Western are today done at 
61 and 63, being an improvement of between 5/. and 62. per share; North-western 
are from 1/. to 2. higher; and Midland are at about the same advance. The 
settlement of the Share Account, which occurred on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
was characterized by the difliculty experienced by the speculators for the fall in 
obtaining Shares to complete their contracts; this was more especially the case 
with Great Western Shares. Some Shares of this Railway had been sold on spe- 
culation; and the seller not being able to deliver, they were “bought in,” that is, 
the buyer sent a broker into the market to buy them at the best price he could; 
the Shares were so scarce, that though the price at which they could be bought 
for the middle of November was 60, only a few could be bought for immediate 
delivery at 70 and 73: the speculative seller had thus to submit to a loss of from 
101. to 13/. per share. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 
The first price of Consols for Money was 924; but as it is known that the 
French Funds rose slightly in Paris yesterday, where the price of the Five per Cents 
was 87f. 30c., the market here is now rather firmer, the price of Consols both for 
Money and Account being 92% 4. , 
day’s prices. The arrival of the West Indian mail has not produced any effect 
upon Mexican Stock. 
quotations. 





SaTuRDAY, Two o’CLOCK. 

The English Funds close at a decline of 4 per cent; the last quotation of Con- 
sols both for Money and Account being 92} j. The business transacted has not 
been important. In the Foreign Market, the only change of importance has been 
in Mexican Bonds, which have fallen to 25§ 3, in consequence of the appearance 
of an influential seller in the market: but the transactions have been few, and 
the actual sales inconsiderable. The bargains of the day have been confined to 
the following—Brazilian, 824 83; Equador, 33; Mexican, 25§; Ditte for Ac- 
count, 26 25}; Spanish Three per Cents, 35; Datch Two-and-a-half, 53) § 4; 
Ditto Four per Cents, 824; St. Jolin del Rey Mining Shares, 10}. 

Railway Shares have been dealt in pretty generally without any very material 
fluctuations. The French and Foreign Shares have also been freely offered for 
sale at prices rather below previous rates; but as buyers were found for all that was 
brought to market, the decline in the quotations has been unimportant—Aberdeen, 
14§ 4 15; Bristol and Exeter, 54; Caledonian, 12) 133 12}; Ditto Preference, 87 
4 §; Chester and Holyhead, 104; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 304; Great Northern, 
74; Great Western, 61.3 60; Ditto Half-shares, 28; Ditto New, 172, 7); Hall 
and Selby Half-shares, 464 7 64; Lancashire and Yo: kshire, Preference, 123; 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 72 3; London and North-western, 1154 15 
16; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 123; Ditto Fitths, 94; London and South-west- 
ern, 314 31; Midland, 474 8; Norfolk, 25; North British, 114 4; Oxford, Wor- 
cester, and Wolverhampton, 12; Scottish Central, 174; South-eastern and Dover, 
183; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 174; York and North Midland, Preference, 
6; Boulogne and Amiens, 54; Namur and Liege, 45 5; Northern of France, 34 dis- 
count; Orleans and Bordeaux, 24; Paris and Orleans, 28}; Paris and Rouen, 20; 
Rouen and Havre, 94 9; Tours and Nantes, 3} ex div. 





























3 per Cent Consols «...++++- 923 2 Danish 3 per Cents ...+-. eee 72 4 
Ditto for Account .. 924 3 Dutch 24 per Cents. 53 4 
3 per Cent Reduced......... 912 3 Ditto 4 per Cents ..--eeeee 82 3 
Bh per Cents «0... ceeeeeees a Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 253 3 
Long Annuities. Peruvian 6 per Cents ...+++- 52 4 
Bank Stock.....+.. Portuguese 4 per Cents I84z 33 4 
Exchequer Bills... 16 pum. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1s24. 81 3 
India Stock ....+...+ —o— Russian 5 per Cents «-+++++- 106 108 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 82 4 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 165 17 
Belgian 4} perCents......-. 85 7 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 .....- B45 5g 
Chilian 6 per Cents .. 93 6 Venezuela «eeeeeeees ° 23 5 
Danish 5 per Cents .....+6+. 98 100 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 27th October 
a. . eS. ye 1 we) ° 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. Decrease. 


Jnerease. 








Mate oc cecescaeees oecce £2,240 

Priblic Deposits «....+. ee 110,889 osu 
Other Depusits...+. esceces — 
Seven-day and other Bills .. £45,318 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight -— 
Other Securities ...0++++++++ — 
Notes unissued ...cceceee . —— 
Actual Circulation .o-cececececesecvece coccece —- eee 97,530 

IssvE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued.....-- eeercccocccceces eevcccccs —- 





Ballon oc ccccccccccccccccccscocsccseces 


Last week. 
eoees 15,040,120 
19,018,080 


This week. 
15,259,216 


18,950,550 sewer 


Total Bullion in both Departments... 
Actual Circulation ..ceseseseeeeees ose 


THEATRES AND MUSIC, 








plished by Mr. Barnett; and the piece has the great advantage of effect. 
ively employing many members of the company. Mr. Wallack, who never 
seems at his ease in Shaksperian tragedy, acts with so much genial gayety 
and real heartiness as the jovial reformer of the “ serious family,” that jt 
is refreshing to see him in what we feel to be his own proper atmosphere, 
Mr. Webster, as the wily husband—Miss Reynolds, charmingly delicate 
and discriminating as the wife, under the opposite influences of a kindly 
temperament and an artificial constraint—Mrs. Clifford, as the “ serioys” 
old lady, pompous and tyrannical—Mr. Buckstone, strongly grotesque as 
the Mawworm of the piece—Mrs. Fitzwilliam, as the joyous, goodhumoured 
widow—all these had something effective to do, in a way that exactly 
suited them; and the result of this happy combination was a success more 
decided than is common at the present day, which is not generally marked 
by the brilliancy of its triumphs more than the noise of its failures, 

The revival of Mr. Planche’s Beauty and the Beast, with Mr. Beverley’s 
beautiful scenery, has been a judicious step at the Lyceum; where a spec. 
tacle of some sort is always required to give weight to an evening's enter- 
tainment. The sudden substitution of Madame Vestris for Miss Fitzwi]- 





| liam in the principal part was an unexpected accession of strength to the 


, theatrical enthusiasm. 


The Foreign Funds are all nearly at yester- | 


The Railway Shares may be considered firm at previous | 


| tion in the fashionable world, as well as in the circles of literature and art. 


cast on the first night of the revival, and produced a warm display of 
A vapid little farce, called Dischurge your Tiger, is 
only remarkable for having been hissed more than is usual now-a-days. 

The high character with which the Princess’s Theatre opened at the 
beginning of the season is still maintained; and if Mr. Maddox adhere to 
his present course, aud do not allow himself to be tempted into “ legiti. 
mate ” aberrations, he is likely to establish that Eldorado of composers—an 
English operahouse. <A real English opera, composed by Mr. Macfarren, 
whose name has long been known in the musical circles of this country, 
while it is not nearly so familiar as it ought to be with the general publie, 
was produced last Saturday, and was not only completely successful, but 
promises to become an object of general attention. The subject is taken 
from the well-known drama of Charks the Second; which was adapted, 
years ago, by Mr. Howard Payne, from La Jeunesse de Henri Cing, and im- 
mortalized by the acting of Charles Kemble and Faweett. It is treated by 
the composer in the most ambitious manner; the elaboration of the con- 
certed pieces—one of them the longest, perhaps, of any extant opera— 
testifying to the science for which Mr. Macfarren has been famed. He 
also displays what is more difficult of acquisition, especially among musical 
professors, a strong feeling for dramatic variety; which is especially set 
forth in the finale to the first act. A local colouring is farther given to 
the work by the adoption of an old English style of melody. Mrs. Mac- 
farren, the wife of the composer, made her débit in the character of the 
Page, and displayed a contralto voice of considerable compass; while Miss 
L. Pyue played the niece—the principal female character—and increased 
the reputation she has so recently acquired. 

MUSIC IN PARIS. 

The funeral of Chopin the composer and pianist, at Paris, on Tuesday 
last, gave rise to a musical performance of uncommon interest. <A cor- 
respondent who was present has fayoured us with an account of it, and 
some other musical matters: the following are extracts from his letter. 

“ The funeral of Chopin, which took place on Tuesday, crested a great sensa- 


His 


| interment in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise was preceded by a funeral-service in 


| long train of carriages. 


the church of the Madeleine of a most solemn and imposing kind. No persons 
were admitted into the church without special invitations; which, however, were 
so extensively issued that between two and three thousand persons were present. 
Mozart’s equiem was performed, in consequence, it is said, of a wish to that 
effect expressed by the dying artist. Its execution was perfect. The solo singers 
were Madame Castellan, Madame Viardot, Alexis Dupont, (a very fine tenor,) 
and the mighty Lablache. These were accompanied by the whole orchestra and 
chorus of the Conservatoire. The orchestra deserves its reputation; equalling 
our Philharmonic in power, and, I am inclined to think, even surpassing it in 
smoothness and variety of nuance. ‘The choruses were rendered delicious by the 
coutraltos being females; a custom I should be glad to see generally adopted in 
England. The ctiect of this divine music, periormed in such a manner and on 
such an occasion, cannot be described; and perhaps there never was so immense 
an audience assembled all of whom in a greater or less degree were so able to un- 
derstand it and feel its power. The éatoning of the prayers by the priests, gene- 
rally unaccompanied, and sometimes accompanied only by a serpent playing in 
unison with the voice, was exceedingly impressive; and the whole service was 
certainly calculated to produce strong devotional feeling. 

“ The funeral procession then marched to the Pére la Chaise. The pall-bearers 
were the old Prince Czartoriski, Meyerbeer, Camille Pleyel, and Delacroix the 
celebrated painter. The chief mourners walked on foot, and were followed by a 
Many ladies, some of them of high rank, entered the 
cemetery and mingled with the persons who stood round the grave. I expected 
that one of the distinguished persons present would have pronounced an cloge, 
as is usual in France at funerals of this kind; but the assemblage dispersed with- 














' out anything being said. One of the ladies who stood by the closing grave of the 


The Serious Family, adapted by Mr. Morris Barnett from the French | 


piece Le Mari & la Campagne, was produced at the Haymarket in the be- 
ginning of the week. The moral purpose of the drama is to show that 
“seriousness ” at home is likely to produce laxity abroad, and that if a 
married gentleman hears Exeter Hall mentioned too often by the domestic 
fireside, he will probably seek amusements of which married ladies ordi- 
narily disapprove. The gentleman who points the moral in the present 
case is a very sad personage, for he passes himself oll as a bachelor out of 
doors, and actually pays his addresses to a fashionable widow. This is a 
flaw in the piece; since, though an honest gentleman might be driven to 
moral laxity, he would hardly be forced into a dishonourable line of con- 
duct. A jolly friend sets all to rights, by releasing the wanderer's wife 
from the guidance of her mother, who is at the head of the “serious ” de- 
partment, and by making her give a ball. “ Sublata causa, tollitur effectus ” 








artist, overwhelmed with grief, was his sister, Madame Tendrzejewicz; who ar- 
rived from Warsaw a few days before his death, and in whose arms he breathed his 


last. She is a woman of a remarkably interesting appearance, in countenance 


| strongly resembling her brother. 


| decay in the bustle and animation of this city. 


—the dismalness at home caused the sins abroad; with the cessation of | 


the former vanish also the latter, profligacy and pietism being demolished 
at one blow, and the “serious family” being contented to pass the re- 
mainder of its existence in a juste miliea—gay and respectuble. 


may be open to some queries as to the manner in which the doctrine is 
worked out; but if we look upon it merely as an amusing drama, it is de- 
serving of all praise. The task of filling up the French outline with Eng- 
lish manners, which is the more difficult as the Exeter Hall seriousness 
is essentially different from Catholic pietism, has been most ably accom- 


“Chopin, though his peculiarly sensitive temperament prevented him from 
making public displays as an artist—for he never played except to small and se- 
lect audiences—and trom mixing much in society, was idolized by the circle in 
which he moved. He was remarkable for uucompromising plainness and honesty 
both of speech and action, and for a generosity of disposition which showed itself 
in acts ot noble beneticence. 

“In so far as spectacles and public amusements are concerned, I do not see any 
All the theatres are crowded. 
Last night 1 went to the Grand Opéra; where the Prophéte was performed to a 
house crowded to the ceiling, and presenting a most brilliant appearance. I was 
curious to compare the representation with that of Covent Garden. Roger, as the 
Prophet, is not comparable to Mario in any respect,—neither in voice, aspect, nor 
dramatic power. Madame Viardot was as great as ever. Castellan gave an effect 
to the part of Bertha which was new to me. The orchestra was decidedly su- 


| perior to that of Covent Garden in smoothness and delicacy: its effect convinced 


} me that the Covent Garden band has too much of what is called “ Th 
* ° * * . . . -, | respec sple j 3; a ink as age. e 
As there is evidently some notion of conveying a moral in this piece, it | respect to the splendour of the spectacle, I think London has the advantage 


| 


| 





wer.” In 


audience applauded warmly, but not so furiously as the folks at Covent Garden. 
Halévy’s new opera, La Fee aux Roses, is drawing immense houses at the Opéra 
Comique. There is a new opera by Auber forthcoming; and another by Rosen- 
hain, a composer greatly esteemed as a writer for the pianoforte, but not yet 
known as a dramatic musician. So, in regard to music, Paris exhibits no lack of 
spirit or activity.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PAGEANT ON THE THAMES. 
SpHINXLIKE, the Thames displayed, on Tuesday, a front of mag- 
nificence which disguised the deadly offence underneath. There is 
something peculiarly humbling in the consciousness of degrada- 





tion and fetid squalidity lurking ill concealed beneath the splen- | 


dour—in the glimpses of daily ugliness which pierced the show 
ofthe day. Strange reflections must have arisen to the minds of 
the Royal voyagers on their way to the Coal Exchange. 

The immense cost of all that display—why was it incurred? 
Was it all idle waste? By no means. It was partly to satisfy 
the irrepressible wants of man; who delights to mark the stages 
of his progress, the achievements of his industry, by gathering in 
one view the types and ensigns of what he has done and can do, 
Thus, we Englishmen have just achieved the building of a mart 
sufficient for the immense trade in that mineral which is so large 
an element in our material advancement; and doing so, wélike, 
as we look upon our finished work, to gather about it in one view 
some ensigns and symbols of the work we have done in other de- 
partments and other regions: we bring to the spot representatives 
of our political power—our Monarch and our Municipality, our 
Ministers and our elected Members—our navy and the foreign 
navies that seek a share in our commerce; we oblige our Mo- 
narch to do homage to our trade; and our trade puts on for the 
nonce a court costume—Queen Victoria is reminded that she is 


queen of the colliers, and the coalheaver makes a leg in token of 


his affable reciprocation in the ceremony. We thus convoke the 
severed classes of society that they may testify an active sympathy 
in our common progress ; and with tle achievement of the work 
we officially record the demonstration of sympathy. The record 
is worth the fee: the dignity of the occasion merits the sacrifice, 
and we are all the better for making that sacrifice. 

But if such progress is worth the occasional show—if use nic- 
rits that robe of magniticence—does the rule hold good only for 
aday? If it is desirable to clothe greatness in a suitable garb, is 
it not bad to let it wear in general a garb of squalid ugliness? 
If it is conducive to moral purity in individuals to keep a cleanly 
and decent exterior, is it not sc in communities? If it degrades 
and injures the “sent” to cover his slovenliness with a show of 
finery, is it not shamefal in London to wear a false collar and to 
bring the Thames to the pageant ina “dicky” ? 

The voyage from Westminster to the City must have been par- 
ticularly distressing to the Chief Commissioner of the Pine Arts, 
the active patron of Metropolitan improvements, Behind the splen- 
did show of shipping with its colours, seen through the intervals, 
Prince Albert must have blushed to note that he was passing 
along the ugliest of water highways—tfor there is, we believe, no 
great city in the world which presents so ugly and miserable an 
aspect in its central river-banks as London. Most other ci- 
ties intersected by a contrive that the banks shall 
aid in the picturesque effect. And as the Prince passed, he 
must have noticed that when the vessels stirred up the waters— 
Faugh! Abouttwo o'clock, in particular, a newly dreadful stench 
spread its unseen but not unknown presence over the waters 
and the fleet: the gentlemen in the public offices had a holyday, 
but the Commissioners of Sewers, we imagine, had given no 
holyday to the men engaged in their periodical flushing opera- 
tions. Old Thames was revealed in ail the degradation of his 
basest functions. Since the usage of royal journies from West- 
minster to the City was first established, the character of the river 
has been altered; the town has outgrown it, and the Comimission- 
ers aforesaid, with their cognates, quite monopolize the stream 
below the surface; and thus it must now be said, that on these 
occasions it is the custom for the Sovereign and her Consort to 
proceed in state along the Great Sewer. 

It is this function of the river which helps to keep its builded 
banks and the dwellings upon them so unsightly. Oifensive and 
pestiferous, loaded with obscene odours that revolt the sense of 
decency and of health, the immediate edge of the river is shunned 
by all who can afford to live elsewhere ; hence there is no abiding 
interest in the improvement of its banks foot by foot. An effective 
sanatory improvement of the Metropolis, which should relieve 
the Thames of its hideous daily burden, would also set free that 
great, gay, and pleasing thoroughfare, to become one of the 
finest streets in London. And then these vast pageants, instead 
of being the embroidered cloak of squalor, would be the crowning 
glory of human works in one of the fairest sites offered by nature. 

The love of improvement has once more seized upon the Lon- 
doners, and a raver spirit auimates it since Nash, under George 
the Fourth, was the creator of Regent Street; it is becoming a 
standing office for the Queen and her Consort to celebrate these 
fine additions to the national monuments: the Londoners shou!d 
try to make it an annual affair—to have ready, every year, some 
improvement widely increasing the beauty and salubrity of the 
vast metropolis ; and they could not begin the series better than 
by restoring its natural decency to the Thames—ia many respects 
the highway to other improvements. 


PEACE VERY CHEAP. 
Wonverrvt is the success of Mr. Cobden’s Peace movement— 
if you will overlook all the non-successes. He foretold that there 


stream so 


would be no war; and there has been no war—except where peace | 


has been infringed by the grossest violations. He said that 
Austria and Russia could not go to war without borrowing 





| money ; and surely enough they are borrowing money—after the 
| war. He said that they would raise no money by loan; and it 
| appears that they are not raising money—in certain places ; 
| Austria having only collected what she needs, and Russia having 
only entered upon the business. These fulfilments of his caleu- 
lations raise the hope of his attaining equal success in ulterior 
stages. It does, however, seem a pity that the subtractions from 
his success are so very considerable that they make it, as it were, 
a sort of failure. 

For example, he boasts that Russia is effectually stopped in her 
aggression on Turkey by the fact that France and England are 
hand in hand: but why should Russia stop for that fact, except 
for the one simple reason that Russia is afraid of the power of 
France and England so long as they are united ; in other words, 
Russia is kept in order by the fleets and armies of France and 
England: but what would she care for France and England if they 
had no fleets and armies ? ai 

Mr. Cobden might reply, with his usual sagacity, that Russia 
would be equally helpless with France and England if the Rus- 
sian forces had been reduced. ‘There is but one fit rejoinder to 
such an argument—* Doesn’t he wish he may get it?” How is 
the Emperor Nicholas to maintain his power over his own nobles, 
to keep down Poland, to subdue the Caucasus, or to annex the 
Christian provinces of Turkey, if he is to forego his army? 
Ask Master Bernardin to come and be hanged! 

No doubt, it might answer the purpose of the Russian nobles 
to overturn that arbitrary power of the swor }, to make common 
cause with the free institutions of Europe, and to introduce West- 
ern ideas into St. Petersburg. But meauwhile his most gracious 
Majesty has an army, and we do not discern the day in which 
conviction is likely to reach his mind in any way except by the 
conquest of his great army: but then, that nee to do it. 
Of course, some of his soldiers might be converted ; but many will 
remain unconverted so lony as there is a rouble in the treasury ; 
and so long as they hold to him, it will need armies to keep him 
in check on the frontiers of Germany, on the frontiers of Turkey, 
and within the « mpire of Austria. 

It is a capit t at universal pacification through a 
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isa mies 


il idea to get paci g 

short cuf, by just telling the nations, as M. Victor Hugo proposes, 
to lay down their arms. The idea is from the cele- 
brated Beafeater in the tr V hiskerandos 
and the two ve nveful nieces to } ty us but then, 


borrowed 
agedy, who tells Don 


own their daggers: 





the Beafeater issues his order “ia the Queen’s name and one 
does not see what supreme authority the modern Beafeater, M. 
Victor Hugo or Mr. Cobden, is to invoke in sup; f his decree, 
Mr, Cobden may represent that he will call upon the nations to 
lay down their swords in the name of common sen but com- 


mon sense has no royal authority 


Mr. Cobden altogether sets his face ag 


} 
any where, 


inst intervention by a 


foreigu power between a sovereiyn and subjects. He naively ob- 
serves, that if a sovereign may call in a foreign | r to reduce 
his subj cts when he and tuey ure ati e, such ctrine vets 
rid of the re spousibility of rovernors to the guverne which is 
quite true; but what then? What is the responsibility of the 
rulers to the ruled, except that of one power, energetic by its con- 


another power which can only be brought 
ater. 


but it 


centration, t 
on great occasions but is in itself gre 
sponsibility is not alw iys enforced ; 


to bear 
Mhis final test of re- 
John 


18 somctimes 


confessed lis responsibility to the Barons, James the Second to 
the English nation, Louis Philippe to the French, &c. That is 
the doctrine of political responsibility : there is no other principle 


Mr. Cobden v ry justly says, i 


yw extremely wrong it would be 
if any fore); m power were to dictate term 


s for Mr. John O'Con- 








ne!l to Queen Victoria, or vice versi: but how would he prevent 
it?) A similar indignati e extended to Russia for viola- 
ting the nationality wary to enforce the authority of the 
young Emperor; but, unluckily, the facts in this case show us 
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how extremel) 
to armies, for an 


y iveble is I when 
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kiiherston 


0} mien, 


l { lily op} Oost d 
Lord “s 


y Specific action, protested 


in the most admirable tone, quite to the satisfaction of people 
who resented that Russian outrage on peac the resolutions 
passed at the public meetings in England were of the most 
pointed kind, so as to make it seem impossible for any respectable 
royal person to brave so much well-expr ed censure; and Mr, 
Cobden threateved to crumple up Russia like a piece of paper,— 


an energetic poli y which was v ry eNective on the hustings; 


but, somehow, Russia did not abstain, and is not crumpled up— 
it is Ilungary that is crumpled up. This case was a strong one 
to test the efficacy of morai influence; and Ilungary, you sce, 


nit 


goes to the dogs under the experime 
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POWER OF THE CONS 
ATTENDANCE is not of much us 
be transacted in an orderly way; but the first step rds a 
would b better attendance, and that 
may powerfully help to Should a party 
form itself in the House of Commons for the purpose, the avowed 
support of the electoral bodies would be a very influential assist- 
ance: from time to time the constituencies might send in re- 
cruits; but even should no set of men be found among those 
already elected with suflicient foresight and firmness of purpose 
to take the reform in hand, constituencies, if they pleased, might 
set about the formation of such a band. The test of candidates 
might be a pledge to make such a stand in the Liouse of Com- 
mons as should secure a proper conduct of business. 
| Such a pledge would be one perfectly just and decorous to exact, 
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and it would not be liable to any of the objections usually urged 
against pledges. It is a pledge binding the candidate to no spe- 
cial course of policy, but only to a proper use of the instrument | 
which all Members must use. It does not bind him to maintain | 
any abuses or antiquated absurdities in the rules of Parliament; | 








for upon due detection of abuse and due deliberation, it would be 
quite consistent with such a pledge if the Member were to alter 
and improve the rules. But once settled, stick to the rules. 

And the first rule to enforce, constantly and rigidly, is a proper | 
attendance; which is to be effected first of all by employing the 
rule against the proceeding with business in the presence of fewer 
than forty Members. We do not insist on this point because 
forty is a sufficient number of Representatives to decide upon 
national affairs, nor because better attendance is the only or ulti- 
mate reform; quite the reverse. Good attendance is no more 
than the street-door-key is to the house—the means by which to 
get at the rest; and we take the number of forty because it is the 
minimum already fixed by the existing rules. But if it were 
announced by some Member, constant in his own attendance, 
that he would not suffer business to proceed with fewer than 
forty Members, many more would perforce attend; if more at- 
tended, others would attend to watch those ; and again, the much 
greater briskness thus imparted to business would oblige yet more 
to be in their places. On Government nights, strict enforcement 
of constitutional rules against voting unexplained monies, &c. | 
would oblige Ministers not only to “ keep a House,” but to keep 
an effective muster in their own support. Forced to attend, inces- 
santly met by the demand to transact the public business regularly 
and properly, the elected Commons would be forced to concede the 
other substantial reforms which are needed. For there is this 
hopeful element in the move, that the usage of Parliament, 
its unabandoned traditions, and the moral decorum to which all 
must professedly defer, are inevitably arrayed on the side of 
stricter discipline. No doubt, the strict attendance which is the 
preliminary step would at first be irksome, if the session were to 
be prolonged to a duration of seven or eight months; but as cer- 
tainly a closer attendance would lead to an abridgment of the 
session. Members will recollect, that the enforcement of order 
would of itself save a vast deal of time fruitlessly wasted in irre- 
gular, useless, or retracted processes; and that a close attend- | 
ance, while diminishing the amount of that vain labour, would 
also get over the ground of the needful and fruitful labour more | 
rapidly. Andif some time were expended, for one session, in turn- | 
ing back ill-prepared measures, the better preparation of measures, 
thus enforced, would still further economize the time in subsequent 
sessions. So that it is quite possible, by compelling that better 
order, which would begin with better attendance, to make a session 
shorter and smoother, as well as far more fertile in substantial 
fruits. 

A correspondent, who has had much occasion to attend the de- 
bates and watch the proceedings in Parliament, makes a good 
practical suggestion respecting the allotment of nights for Mem- | 
bers. He proposes that one night should be taken from those 
open to general “ motions,” including palavers, leaving only one 
night for such purpose ; with one or two nights, according to the 
period of the session, for Members’ bills. This is not a bad sam- 
ple of the practical alterations that might be made in the rules: 
others perhaps still better might be devised, if Members were put 
upon their mettle. The great thing is to make all parties feel an 
interest in rendering the rules effective, for the protection as well 
as control of all who aim at pushing forward the public business. 

But a still more important consequence, which especially con- 
cerns the constituencies, would be the simplification of the busi- 
ness fur the public view. We should see affairs as they really 
are, and constituencies would at last understand what their re- 
presentatives are doing. At present, the diffuseness of idle talk, 
the Jax conduct of business, the mass of useless and irregular mo- 
tions, and the imamense dilution of substantial business with sheer 
waste, render it perfectly impossible for anybody out of doors to 
follow the conduct of public business, or for electors to know 
what their representatives are doing. At present they only 
know that their Members attend certain divisions, and that 
they stay away from a great many more, That close attend- 
ance is quite possible, appears from the fact that one of the Mem- 
bers, of an age to exempt him from serving on Committees— 
Colonel Thompson—is duwn for only two absences in the ses- 
sion, and it is not perfectly certain that he is chargeable 
even with those.* That it is possible to enforce more distinct 
and explicit intelligence of business, appears from the advance 
made by Mr. Adderley, Sir William Molesworth, Mr. Gladstone, 
and others, in exacting explanation and information on Colonial 
affairs, in the face of every disposition to withhold or disguise the 
truth. The same process might be carried out through the whole 
amount of business for a session ; and then what was done, or not | 
done, would appear with perfect distinctness and clearness to the 
electors. Tus, by helping to enforce close attendance and 
orderly conduct of business, they would at once secure a better 
understanding of the session and its achievements. Indeed, the 

* It has been suggested that Colonel Thompson really attended every division, | 
and that on the two occasions where his name 1s not found in the list he may have 
acted as teller. That is possible; though our rule was to count the tellers as pre- 
sent. Consider that there were 219 division-lists, each to be searched twice over 
for each Member; and the chance of some error, in spite of every effort to attain 
perfect accuracy, must be admitted. The thorough revision of the whole lists and 
names—involving many thousand separate facts—in order to check a single in- 
stance, we cannot now undertake; but we will readily rectify any error that may 
be pointed out, on the authority of the Member who makes the statement. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| little to forfeit that claim. 


[Saturday, 





rs 
advantages which would flow from the better discipline of the 
Elective Chamber are so many, that in lieu of attempting to 
enumerate them, we had better leave the constituencies to reckon 
up in detail all that they might gain by the process. 


CANADIAN ANNEXATION. 
Does national virtue find its sole expression in a money profit ? 








| If so, Canada might have her annexation ; for England would 


have neither motive nor power to retain her. The Annexationists 
of Montreal rest their manifesto mainly on a calculation of com. 
mercial advantage. Does that suffice? Prove a profitable balance 


| in the ledger, and is that all that a nation should look to—or the 


chief thing ? Unquestionably there are greater and higher ob. 
jects. The bond of national unity depends upon several things,— 
questions of race, social habits, political institutions, and more be. 
sides ; but above all, on sympathy in upholding noble sentiments, 
Yes, simple as that tie may be, it is the true bond of nationality, 
The simple love of justice between man and man—whether the 
justice between crowned and uncrowned man on the plain of 
Runnymede, or the “ fair play ” between two combatants in the 
street—has been the sturdy sentiment which has guided England 
through many a contest, many a trouble, and many a perplexity, 
to be great and powerful. You cannot tind the equation of that 
sentiment in gold. 

We might ask Canada if she forgets her blood relationship, 
that she is leaving us for lucre ; but, unhappily, we have done no 
We have forfeited it by the conduct 
of the Minister whom the House of the English Commons suffers 
to rule over the Colonies. Failing to strike out a policy which 


| should be original, successful, and superior to all others,— 


thwarted in his own sport with the Colonies, Lord Grey is driven 
to desperate courses, aud ¢heir welfare is sacriticed to his disap- 
pointed self-love and fantastic spleen: how, then, can “e recall 
them from a mere commercial policy to more generous ideas? 
We have forfeited our claim by the conduct of the representative 


| of this country, who has brought the Crown and its Imperial 


authority into disgrace by vacillation, trifling, and cowardice. 
More deplorable is it that we have forfeited the claim nationally, 
by our trading statesmanship—doubly trading, in the subser- 
viency of our statesmen to trading ideas, in their traflic upon any 
cantof theday. Abroad, we have trifled with the highest national 
feelings ; at home, we doubt, scoff, and prevaricate ; putting trust 
only in what professes to be small, topical, and not elevated or dig- 
nified. How then can we recall Canada to her faith in noble 
sentiments or her sympathy with great ideas? 

No; if she thinks she can gain by the transfer, we must let 
her turn adrift. The loss, indeed, will be hers, not exclusively, 
but chiefly. For though we are degraded by this subserviency 
to trading ideas, the United States are still more so; and any 
province joining them must consent to sink to the same level, or 
be cheated. The Montreal Annexationists think that absorption 
in the Union will supersede border wars, and endow their pro- 
vince with lasting peace; forgetting the alarming wars which 
germinate in the Anti-Rent movement of New York, and in the 
Nullification controversy between North and South. They think 
that absorption will overrule and obliterate disscnsions of race: it 
has obliterated nationality in Louisiana and Florida; it has not 
obliterated race in the Negro helotry; and the new province 
must make up its mind tv sharing the dangers and guilt of that 
tremendous riddle. Canada must waive her blessed immunity 
from that contamination. 

All this the colonists might be made to feel, if the public ser- 
vants of England went to work in the right way. The more so 
since, of all provinces in the world, Canada is perhaps the one 
that has most uniformly exhibited the influence of feelings upon 
political views and sympathies. The “ British” party has been 
brought to its present false position by an ultra-loyal affec- 
tion for England and her institutions—an affection pervert- 
ed by bad administration. The French party has been noted 
for the degree in which it is swayed by feelings. Were the 
Imperial Government, then, to be represented in Downing 
Street and Montreal by men who could share and direct these 
ready sympathies, it would be possible to reawaken in the colony 
a noble nationality. England might say to her— You have 
been treated harshly and unfairly: the pursuit of party objects 
in London has made the Imperial Parliament play fast and loose 
with your finance ; a bad Colonial Minister has exasperated your 
factions; you have been so ill governed that your colonization 
stands still, and your border marks the contines between the 
prosperity of a Republican state and the backwardness of an Eng- 
lish dependency : all that is allowed: but we will treat you more 
generously ; a man of elevated and generous feeling shall be your 
Governor; yeur local statesmen shall be invited to grave and 
friendly council in London; we will take counsel with you upon 
the best way in which mother-country and colony can stand by 
each other, to uphold freedom, to develop each other’s greatness, 
and to serve mankind: go free if you will; but before you do 
so, let us see if we cannot be more happy, more exalted amon, 
the nations, more beneficent to our race, by remaining together.” 
We believe that a policy conceived and expressed in this spirit 
would meet with a hearty and a full response from Canada. 

The Annexationists admit that separation would not be practi- 
cable or desirable without the consent of England. “ The con- 
sent”! who is to give it?) What traitors are there amongst us, in 
high places, that the separatists count upon an official consent? 
Are we come to such pass that, to indulge the crotchets and 
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———————eE7~E te ; 
foibles of splenetic and incompetent statesmanship, we must | 
forego Lord Durham’s great effort “to perpetuate and strengthen 
the connexion between this empire and the North American Colo- 
nies, Which would then form one of the brightest ornaments in 
her Majesty’s Imperial crown”? Is the attempt to be abandoned 
by the Sovereign with the advice of her responsible Ministers ? | 
The British public ought to learn what the Executive means to do. | 
VITAL AIR TO THE MINER. 

THE importance of the coal-trade having been brought promi- 
nently to notice by the opening of the new Exchange in the pre- 
sence of Royalty, it may be well, at such a time, to cast a glance 
at the working collier, with a view to lessen, if not to remove, 
the dangers that surround him in the pit. 

The mineral fuel which constitutes so greata source of our na- 
tional wealth is not extracted from the earth without a fearful | 
sacrifice of life; either cut off suddenly, or slowly, but as surely, 
destroyed by inhaling the poisonous gases of the mines. Scarcely 
a week passes without fatal explosions, of which little notice is 
taken beyond the immediate scenes of the calamities; nor is it 
till some thirty or forty human beings have been killed at one 
flash that public attention is aroused; whilst the thousands who 
are sent to premature graves by tle daily operating effects of the 
insidious atmospheric poison are altogether unminded. The 
“ gafety-lamp,” which in its day was hailed as an important boon 
conferred by science on the miner, has in practice proved a fatal 
gift. It has enabled the proprietors of mines to obtain coal in work- 
ings that were too “ tiery ” to be approached with unprotected flame, 
and the miner is compelled to breathe an atmosphere which the 
wire-gauze of his lamp alone prevents from exploding. The risk 
of accidents is by this means increased in a greater ratio than the 
protection *ffurded by the safety-lamp ; which is liable to get out 
of order by rough usage in the mine, and the men are so careless 
or ignorant that they often recklessly remove the thin screen 
between them and death. It is, however, the deleterious effect | 
on the health of the miners by working in a hydrogenous atmo- | 
sphere which most urgently requires attention, that they may be | 
protected from the abuse of the conveniences of the Davy lamp. 
At inquests on the bodies of men killed by explosions of fire- 
damp, the inquiry is generally limited to the immediate cause of 
the accident ; and if safety-laiaps have been freely supplied, the 
proprietors of the mine are exonerated from blame. The fault is 
usually attributed to one of the sufferers, who, it is surmised, ex- 
posed a naked flame to the explosive gaseous mixture; whilst the 
more important question, whether adequate measures had been | 
taken to prevent the accumulation of the gas, is neglected. 

Experience has shown that safety in working coal-mines is only 
to be attained by ventilation: no means, therefore, should be left 
unemployed to render ventilation effective. Our attention has 
been directed to the subject by a pamphlet on Mr. Brunton’s 
plan for the ventilation of coal-miues,* which in many respects 
possesses important advantages compared with the system com- 
monly adopted. The method at present in use is this. <A large 
tire is kept burning at the bottom of the upcast-shaft of the mine; | 
the rarefaction of the air by heat causes it to rise up the shaft, on 
the same principle that smoke rises up a chimney ; and the par- 
tial vacuum is supplied by air rushing down the other shaft, and 
urged onward by the pressure of the atmosphere through the 
various passages of the mine. This plan is so simple, so costless, 
and it occasions so little trouble, that if it produced sufficient ven- 
tilating force nothing better could be desired. But the expansion 
by heat, as at present applied, is not adequate to afford a sufti- 
ciency of fresh air; nor is the principle capable of being readily 
adapted to the varying conditions of the mine atmosphere. Con- | 
sider for a moment what these conditions are, and it will be per- 
ceived that it is essential the ventilating power at command should 
be much greater than the ordinary state of the mine requires. A 
coal-mine contains numerous winding passages leading to the | 
workings where the coal is extracted; and into these passages the 
carbureted hydrogen gas exudes from crevices iu the coal. Some- 
times the gas issues in a blast from openings called “ blowers,” but 
it generally exudes imperceptibly from smaller fissures. Were there | 
no other reservoirs of gas than the passages and empty spaces on 
alevel with them, the mine might be ventilated effectively by the 
usual means: but when the coal is extracted the roof falls in, and 
leaves a large cavity at the top, more or less filled by the debris 
of the rock piled upwards from the fluor. The heap thus formed 
is called the “oat,” and in some coal-mines it is of great extent. 
In the Haswell colliery, which was examined by Sir Charles 
Lyell and Mr. Faraday aiter a disastrous explosion, the goaf ex- 
tended over an area of thirteen acres. The carbureted hydrogen 
gas, being much lighter than common air, ascends into the cavity 
of the goaf; which forms an immense iuverted reservoir of fire- 
damp, ready to be poured into the passages of the mine when ex- 
panded by diminished pressure of the external atmosphere. If 
We assume the spaces in and over the goaf in the Haswell colliery 
to average one yard in height above the roof of the mine, that 
reservoir would contain 63,000 cubic yards of inflammable air. 
A fall of only one-tenth of an inch of mercury in the barometer 
would cause the air to expand one three-huudredth part of its 
volume, and there would be two hundred cubic yards of tire-damp 
poured into the mine from this overflow alone, besides the in- 
creased exudation of gas from the crevices in the coal. The ordi- 
nary means of ventilation are quite inadequate to free the mine | 
from such an influx, which may occur very suddenly and with- | 

* On the Ventilation of Coal-Mines. By William Brunton, M. Inst.C.E. | 


| She wanders forth to seek adventures, hating repose. 


| hewed by a self-acting sword: yet he braved his fate. 


out any perceptible notice. The plan proposed by Mr. Brunton, 
and which has been successfully applied in South Wales, is to 
produce a current of air by mechanical force. A gigantic blower, 


| Similar in principle to those now commonly used instead of bel- 


lows, is placed at the top of the upcast-shaft, and rotary motion is 
given to it by asteam-engine. The top of the shaft being closed, 
the air which supplies the machine is drawn from the mine, and in 
this manner a current is forced through the various passages and 
workings. The power of the machine depends of course on the 
rapidity with which it rotates. With a revolution of sixty times per 
minute, the rarefaction of the air is equal to 43 pounds on the 
square foot; by doubling the velocity the amount is quadrupled ; 
and one hundred and fifty revolutions per minute produce a 
force of 27 pounds. The rarefying effect of a furnace at the 
bottom of a shaft 900 feet deep is estimated at nine pounds on the 
square foot. Mr. Brunton’s blower possesses such a power of 
rarefaction, that, he states, “ the atmosphere of a colliery during 
the absence of the workmen may be subjected in half an hour to 
an artiticial exhaustion equal to three, four, or five-tenths of an 
inch of mereury ; producing in the colliery, during the absence 
of the workmen and their lights, the very same exudation of the 
gases that would have taken place during the natural change of 
the atmosphere indicated by a like fall of the barometrical co- 
lumn.” 

With the mechanical plan, a known effect is produced by a 
known velocity, and the superintendent may thus adjust the venti- 
lating power to the state of the mine. This capability of quickly 
increasing the supply of fresh air constitutes an important feature 
of the mechanical system. That a more effective mode than the 
furnace is wanted for ventilating mines, has been fatally proved ; 
and those of our legislators who take an active interest in im- 
proving the physical condition of the working classes cannot do 
better than direct their attention to this subject. Instead of en- 
forcing the use of the safety-lamp, the thing to be done is to com- 
pel the proprietors of mines to adopt such a system of ventila- 
tion as will render safety-lamps unnecessary. 


LOLA MONTEZ, 
Be she Celt of Ireland or of Spain, with the fire of Milesian or 
of Mauritanian blood in her veins, Lola Montez is an anachronism. 
She belongs to the age of Archbishop Turpin or the Enchanter 
Merlin. She has the same disregard of time or place, of safety 
or appearances, as adventurous damsels of that indefinite age. 
Europe is 
her pleasure-ground. She sports with kings, and breaks with 
them at a freak ; she rides off from her Medoro, and appoints him 
to meet her at breakfast in another kingdom ; she accepts titles 
and fortune, and gives them back again, with the ease of the 
theatre and the chivalrous romance. 

The Assemblée Nationale, which seems to perform in Paris the 


| gossiping function of a Belle Assemblée, relates how she broke 


with her quasi-husband Mr. Heald, late of the Dragoon Guards— 

“ Five days since, Mr. Heald called on the English Consul, [at Barcelona, ] and 
said to him, ‘I am come to ask your advice. I have some friends here who re- 
commend me to abandon my wite; what ought 1 to do? Iam afraid of being 
assassinated or poisoned. At Perpignan she stabbed me.’ (lle then showed a 
waistcoat stained with blood.) ‘The Consul replied, ‘I am astonished that, after 
the attack you speak of, you had not laid a complaint before the police at Per- 
pignan, and that you have since lived with her on such intimate terms. But if 
you wish to abandon your wile, I have no advice to give you.’ He offered, how- 
ever, to viser his passport for any direction which he might think proper to take. 
On the same day the parties had quarrelled. On the following [the 18th] Mr. 
Heald sent to the English Consul for a new passport, and at half-past four o'clock 
he disappeared. 

“ Forty-eight hours after his departure, he wrote to her from Mataro, imploring 
pardon. He besought her to allow him to return to her feet. He terminated his 
epistle thus—‘ If you have ever to complain of me, show me this letter, and it 
will be your talisman.’ Mrs. Heald set out next day by the railway, and some 
hours after brought back Mr. Heald.” 

What Paphian cestus does Lola wind round the blade of her 
poniard? ‘There must be something very engaging about the 
terrible fair: kings are captive, and her Lancelot braves, not the 


blade of others, but her own, when he returns to her. Ie flies 
to her arms in the warlike sense. All this implies a striking de- 
gree of piquancy. Would that the secret were known. We all 


remember how much the respectable Juno was indebted to a loan 


| of the bewitching cestus belonging to a less regular fair, but the 


properties of that talisman are still undescribed, Lola seems to 
have the secret. 

In the history of King Arthur, if we remember rightly, is a 
somewhat parallel case—that of a lady who is under a spell 
through which, at midnight, her favoured cavalier is hacked and 
So does 
Heald, How is it? 

Why does the Red Indian recur to his wilderness, the Arab to 
his desert, the dweller on the volcano to that very spot where the 
earthquake swallowed up his house and the flames blasted his 
vine? 

What great things, among worse, this daredevilry has made 
men achieve! One had thought that it died out with Lady 
Hawilton or Sir Sidney Smith, with Murat or Pauline Bonaparte; 
but somehow it reappears occasionally. The Penny Magazine 
has not been immortal, Miss Edgeworth’s novels are replaced on 
our shelves by Jaxe Eyre; Irishmen still continue their fights 


/even as they fought in the days of Brien Boroihme, Mount 


Etna blazes at will, the stoutest ship learns that the winds are 
stronger, the cholera and the Lola make the grand tour. 
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BERNARD BARTON’S LIFE AND LETTERS.” 


TuHERs is more of melancholy about the disappearance of the lesser than | 
the greater stars of literature. The author whose works are for “all time” | 
is as much alive to posterity as he was to his contemporaries ; the writer | 
whose name is to dwindle away through a slow tradition, aud only be | 
preserved for the literary student in literary history, comes more home to | 
the feelings of our common nature—*“ mentem mortalia tangunt.” When | 
accident or satire turns up a name once frequent in the world’s mouth, 
but now forgotten save by those whose trade it is to remember such, a 
feeling arises akin to that which touches the mind of the wayfarer who 
lingers over the mementoes of mortality in a country churchyard. 

The feeling is deeper, or at least fuller, in the case of a contemporary 
who continually appeared before the public, whose subjects were gene- 
rally associated with the common sentiments and common feelings of 
mankind, and whose treatment if deficient in art and study was always 
pleasing—not too homely for the refined, not too deep or lofty for the 
humble. Such was Bernard Barton; some of whose strains yet linger 
in the memory, and who was almost tenderly associated in many minds 
from his long connexion with the Annuals. Indeed, to their better spirit 
his own was appropriate, and they seem to have perished with if not 
before him. 

The genius of Bernard Barton was probably capable of achieving 
greater excellence than his poems exhibit. Although he cannot exactly 
be called the founder of a school, we think he was the first in point of | 
time who practised the domestic or household style of poetry, where 
the common incidents of daily life, the things or circumstances that 
are familiar to all of us, and the sentiments which are coloured | 
by a high state of civilization if they are not owing to it, are em- 
bodied in suiooth and pleasing rather than strong and striking verse. 
If this style were carried to the pitch which the style is capable of, the 
founder might be entitled to the praise of an original poet. As he did 
not reach, and apparently did not aim at the highest excellence, his merit 
of priority was lost in a crowd of imitators; while Mrs. Hemans and (per- 
haps) Miss Landon, by adding the historical and romantic to their hum- 
bler themes, have attracted to themselves some of that reputation which 
rightfully belonged to Bernard Barton. But it must be owned, that if 
we judge from actual specimens, not from possible excellence, the style 
Was not striking in itself. It was one of those ideas which arise spon- 
taneously in many minds under certain conditions of society, and 
therefore rather to be considered as common to many a moderate than 
peculiar to one origiual mind. It is natural but obvious. 

The biographical information in the present volume lets us into part 
of the secret of Bernard Barton's acquiescence in a pleasing mediocrity, 
instead of struggling for excellence. He had little literature and little 
leisure; his genius was discursive rather than concentrated; and he had 
the fatal gift of easy fluency. “He wvvte in numbers for the numbers 
came” ; or if they did not, he poured out his thoughts in prose,—always 
agreeable, it would seem, and with a substratum of reality, but of neces- 
sity superticial, and dependent for attraction on the subject, or the felicity 
of the hour. Lis rapidity of composition, its injurious eilects upon his 
poetical character, with the outline of his literary career, are well and suc- 
cinctly told by the friend who arranged and added to the autobiographical 
papers which Bernard Barton left behind him. 

“Tn 1812, he published his first volume of Poems, called ‘ Metrical Effusions,’ 
and began a correspondence with Southey, who continued to give him most kind 
and wise advice for many years, . ig . 

“Tn 1818 Bernard Barton published by subscription a thin quarto volume 
‘Poems by an Amateur’; and shortly afterward appeared under the auspices of a 
London publisher in a volume of ‘Poems,’ which, being favourably reviewed in 
the ‘ Edinburgh,’ reached a fourth edition by 1825. In 1822 came out his ‘ Na- 
poleon,’ which he managed to get dedicated and presented to George the Fourth. 
And now being launched upou the public with a favouring gale, he pushed forward 
with an eagerness that was little to his ultimate advantage. Between 1822 and 
1828 he published five volumes of verse. Lach of these contained mauy pretty 
poems; but many that were very hasty, and written more as task-work, when the 
mind was already wearied with the desk-labours of the day; not waiting for the 
occasion to suggest, nor the impuise to improve. Of this he was warned by his 
friends, and of the danger of making himself too cheap with publishers 
public. But the advice of others had little weight in the hour of success vy 
8o inexperienced and so hopeful as himself. And there was in Bernard Barton a 
certain boyish impetuosity in pursuit of anything he had at heart, that age itself 
scarcely could subdue. ‘hus it was with his correspondence; and thus it was 
with his poetry. He wrote always with great facility, almost uuretarded by that 
worst labour of correction; for he was not fastidious himself about exactness oi 
thought or harmony of numbers, and he could scarce comprehend why the pub- 
lic should be less easily satisfied.” 

One reason assigned by his biographer for the poet’s “ mistaken activity ” 
was, that publishing was the sole event which varied the monotony of 
Bernard Barton’s life. Lis career, indeed, was uneventful enough. He 
was born in 1784; lost both his parents in early life; was sent to a Quaker 
school at Ipswich, and on leaving it was apprenticed to a shopkeeper at 
Halsted in Essex, where “he stood behind the counter for eight years.” 

“In 1806 he went to Woodbridge; and a year after married Lucy Jesup, the 
niece of his former master, and entered into partnership with her brother as coal 
and corn merchant. But she died a year after marriage, in giving birth to the 
only child, who now survives them both; and he, perhaps sickened with the 
scene of his blighted love, and finding, like his father, that he had less taste for 
the ledger than for literature, almost directly quitted Woodbridge, and engaged 
himself as private tutor in the family of Mr. Waterhouse, a merchant in Liver- 
rae There Bernard Barton had some family connexions; and there also he was 

indly received and entertained by the Roscoe family, who were old acquaintances 
of his father and mother. 

“ After a year’s residence in Liverpool he returned to Woodbridge, and there 
became clerk in Messrs. Alexander's bank,—a kind of office which secures cer- 
tain if small remuneration, without any of the anxiety of business; and there 
he continued for forty years, working till within two days of his death.” 

* Selections from the Poems and Letters of Bernard Barton. 
ter. Published by Hall and Virtue. 
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This took place suddenly, on the 19th February in the present year 
from disease of the heart. . 

The volume before us contains the memoir from which we have al. 
ready quoted, a selection from the correspondence of Bernard Barton 
and a selection from his poems; forming altogether a volume of much 
interest. The memoir is one of the best things of the kind we have seep 
both as regards judgment and execution. The poet and the man are 
thoroughly appreciated, and, what is rare when the biographer is a friend, 
ave rated at their true value—the good qualities of each perceived, the 
failings not overlooked but touched gently, The facts of the life are 
narrated rapidly ; the habits and peculiarities of the subject are presented 
can present them; and Bernard Barton is 
The 
poet's correspondence is perhaps a little overdone, some 
¢ on personal topics or matters of mere opinion: jg 


allowed to tell his own story when his letters are biographical. 
selection from the 
of the letters be 





| general, however, they are full of character ; especially those from Charles 


Lamb, who comes out genially rich, and from Bernard himself, who in 


his way is almost as rich as Lamb, and not unlike him—such as Charles 
might have been had fate made hima Quaker. This letter on fame, 
which explains itself, is a sober “ Elia.” 
“9 mo. 1, 1845, 

“ Many years ago I wrote some verses for a child's annual to accompany a print 
of Doddridge’s mother t og lim Bible history from the Datch tiles round 
their fireplace. I had cle i both the print and my verses; but some 
one has sent me & child’s penny cotton handkerchief, on which I find a transcript 
of that identical print, and four of stanzas printed under it. This handker- 
chief celebrity tickles me fulk of fume! is not this a fame which 
comes home, not ouly to ‘m and bosoms,’ but te children’s noses into 
the bargain! ‘om Ciiurchyard (an artist) calls it an indignity, an insult, looks 
ny urchin whom he caught blowing his 
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nose on one of his sketcls All this arises from his not knowing the complicated 
nature and texture ef all worldly fame. “Tis like the e the Babylonish king 
dreamt of, with its golden head, baser metal lower down, and miry clay for the 
fect. It will not do to | tidious; you must take the idol as it is—its gold 


t, take of another foot, and 
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be thanktul, and m t you can ofit. 1 write verse to be read; it is a mat- 
ter of comparative indifferc to me whether lam read from a fine bound book 
on a drawingroom-table, or spelt over from a peuny rag of a kerchief by the child 
of a ped or a weaver. So, honour t coltua-printer, say I, whoever he be; 
that bit of rag is my patent as a household poet.” 

Jernard Barton was a Quaker and a stanch one, but he was of far too 
genial a nature to care for the fopperies of the Friends, or to cireumscribe 
salvation to a sect. Ilis elder sister, his daughter, and other near con- 


nexions, formally left “the u 


with his regrets, but no 


and were baptized in the “ steeple- 
hou as over leveling. He himself did not scruple 
to attend the Church service; and he graciously bore with the surveil- 
lance and rem itest of his sect. Besides its other 
features, his corre curious for occasional glimpses of the 
arbitrary interference of Quakers with the personal conduct of one 
another. Here are his pleadings ou the waistcoat and the bell. 
“9 mo. 12, 1846. 

“ And now, dear old friend of above twenty years’ standing, I have two 
points on which | must try to right myself in thy good opiui e swansdown 
waistcoat, and the bell with the somewhat unquakerly inscription of ‘ Mr 
ton’s bell’ graven above the handle thereof. 1 could not well supy 
bot! unts of th lictment, botl ‘ iin extent, though I do 
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ti I should feel at ail bound to plead guilty to either in a criminal 
( true thit prior to my bi ty, Low nearly two years ago, my daugh- 
ter, wit t« ! k f me in we 1 work, as they do now-a- 
days for slippers, a pic ¢ p or raft, forming the forepart 
of a waistcoat; th t t il rer than I should have 
chosen had choice been allowed ine, nce of the striped or 
flo 1 waistcoais which for aught may be designated as swansdown; 
but the colours, drab ! colaie, W y: that I put it on as 1 found 
it, thinking no evil, ly it t last winter, and may pro- 
bably ¢ t It is cut in my wonted 
single-| l hi is my i cout, coming pretty forward, allows 
no great display of it, 1 lia i l caudal or even censure 
on its unfi liin lo 1 am not sure had the 
Roya i n work reon, if in su i but I might have worn 
and thought it iue and less fashionable than the velvet and silk 
es which 1 have seen, ere now, in our galleries, aud worn by Friends of 
high standing and undoubted orthodoxy. But | attach comparatively little im- 
portance to dress, while t is enough left in the tout ensemble of the costume 
to ample evidence that t $3 a Quaker. So much for the waist- 
coat; now for the HN? IF liv t rt of the Bar P remises, and the 

proach to the yard leading to my bitat is by ite oO} rout of the pi i 
street or thoroughfare t ite serving for an approach 
to my cousin’s kitchen-door, juse in the same yard, and I 
know not what beside. | ne notilication was thought 
needtul to mark th suppose nearly @ 
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We close our extracts from this agreeable volume with a story from 
the memoir, throwing light upoa a Prime Minister as well as the poet. 
“In 1515 came out his last volume; which he permission to dedicate to 
the Qucea. 1 a copy to Sir ert Peel, then Prime Minister, 
with whom he had already corresponded slightly on the subject of the Income-tas, 
which Mr. Barton thought pressed rather unduly on clerks and others whose narrow 
income was only for life. Sir Robert asked him to dinner at Whitehall. ‘* Twenty 
years ago,’ writes Barton, ‘such a summons had elated and exhilarated me—now 
Livel humbled and depressed at it. Why, but that I verge on the period when 
the lighting down of the grasshopper is a burden, and desire itself begins to fail.’ 
He went, however; and was sincerely pleased with the courtesy and astonished at 
the social ease of a man who had so many and so heavy cares on his shoulders. 
When the Quaker poet was first ushered into the room, there were but three 
guests assembled, of whom he little expected to know one. But the mutual ex- 
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=e. 
clamations of ‘George Airy!’ and ‘ Bernard Barton!’ soon satisfied Sir Robert as 
to his country guest's feeling at home at the great town-dinner. j 

“Qn leaving ollice a year after, Sir Robert recommended him to the Queen for 
an annual pension of 1001.: ove of the last acts, as the retiring Minister intimated, 
of his official career, and one he should always reflect on with pleasure. B. Bar- 
ton gratefully accepted the boon. And to the very close of life he continued, after 
his fashion, to send letters and occasional poems to Sir Robert, and to receive a 
few kind words in reply.” 


DR. CHALMERS’S PRELECTIONS.* 

Tuts concluding volume of the edition of the Posthumous Works of Dr. 
Chalmers contains the lectures, notes, or commentarics, delivered by the 
great preacher of the Scottish Church from the Theological chair, on But- 
ler’s Analogy, Paley’s Evidences, and Hill’s Lectures in Divinity. There 
are two modes, as Dr. Chalmers lays it down, of ieaching that “ most 
yoluminous of all the sciences, theology.” . . . . ‘ One method is for the 
professor to describe the whole mighty series of topics in written compo- 
sitions of his own.” Another, and our author thinks a better way, is to 
take certain classics in theology, to prescribe a given portion to be read 
and digested by the students at home, to subject them to examination in 
the lecture-room on what they have thus perused and mastered, and then 
for the professor to give “ prelections ” on the successive parts so read, 
as Dr. Chalmers has done in the volume before us. 

The plan has this objection, if it is an objection—the student will not 
be surrounded by the theologico-literary atmosphere of his own day, 
nor will the latest novelties in theology be presented to his mind, unless 
the teacher add a kind of supplement to his commentaries. In other 
points of view the method is a very good one, The student has the printed 
text of an established classic before him to study at leisure, instead of 
listening to a spoken lecture that may be far from classical, and of which 
he, however attentive, can only carry a portion away. A full knowledge 
of his author will be secured by a proper examination of the pupils, es- 
pecially if their teacher look into their note-books to see whether they 
have really made the species of analytical abridgment Dr. Chalmers 
recommended to his class. Any errors in the original author may be 
pointed out by the prelector, any obscurities cleared up, and any de- 
ficiencies supplied, even to the extent of whole topics if such should be 
omitted in the original. 

No objection can be taken to Dr. Chalmers’s choice of books. Butler 
shows the consistency of revelation with creation such as we see it, and 
the probability of the Scriptural revelation; thus placing Christianity on 
the basis of nature. Paley rightly comes next in order, with historical 
and logical evidences in support of that Christianity whose possibility 
Butler had argued for, while he had shown the probability of some revela- 


tion. Hill, unfolding a professor’s system of what may be called clerical | 





theology, properly closes the series, and winds up with the professional, 


as it were, in opposition to the gencral character of the preceding writers. 

In a scholastic sense, the execution is not equal to the plan. Probably 
it was some misgiving as to how far his previous habits and studies had 
fitted him for the task of unfolding an entire system of theology, 
that suggested to Dr. Chalmers the course we have described; sinc., 
however generally preferable his method may be, there was no reason 
why a man of ambition and ability should not have given a course 
of lectures adapted to his own times. Even in the humbler and more dis- 
cursive path le has chosen, there is some want of the clearness 
ness of the well-trained scholar and divine. There is something of the 
platform orator in the manner in which he now and then needlessly heaps 
illustration upon illustration, and smothers an argument by avoidance or 
by words, rather than settles it ina close grapple. Occasionally he 
appears to be averse to “ close quarters,” and keeps firing long shots, as 
much round as at the mark. It should be observed, however, that these 
observations apply more to Paley *s Evidences than to the other authors ; 
and Dr. Clialmers’s Notes on Paley are only fragments, the choicer matter 
having been used in other works. The peculiarities, though not adding 
to the value of the Prelections in a scientific sense, have attraction from 
their display of the genius of the author, and his well-stored, various, 
and discursive mind. They also very ofien contain useful advice to the 
young divine; and, when impressed by Chalmers’s earnest yet playful 
manner, they might be more serviceable in fact than they may seem in 
print. The following hints on preaching may be advantageously pon- 
dered by young pulpit orators; though they are not likely to repeat the 
good story that closes them. 

“I doubt if the literary or argumentative evidence i befitting topic for the 
pulpit at all. ‘The tendency of the youthful preacher, when warm from the hall, 
is to prepare and to preach sermons on the leading to ft the Deistical contro- 
versy, and sometimes even to come forth w t t rely 
academic demonstrations, of natural theology. hot PI 
of the pulpit of evidence, and of sufficient evidence, even th 
argument, or indeed any formal argument whatever, shou 
If, as we believe, the main credentials of Christianity Li 
contents, then you, in the simple unfolding of these contents, ar i 
them with the credentials, although you never offer them to their notice as cre- 
dentials, but simply as truths which do in fact carry the belief by their own 
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manifestation to the consciences of the people. In making demon n of their 
guilt, in making proposal to them of the offered remedy, in repres¢ g the dan- 
er of those who reject the Saviour, in urging the duty of those who have em- 
raced Him—when thus employed, you ar g with what I would call the 
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great elements of preaching K 
canting on the evidence, you are therefore labouring to form a Christia 
among your people without evidence. In the language of the Ay 
thus preach can commend itself to every man’s conscience, and the resultins 
is neither the faith of imagination nor of servile compliance with authority; but 
& faith which has a substantial and vindicable ground of evidence to rest upon, 
and not the less substantial and vindicable though not one word about the vin- 
dication ever passes betwixt you and the people whom you are the instrument of 
Christianizing. 

“ The most striking example of the inapplicable introduction of an academic 
Subject into the pulpit that 1 remember to have heard of, occurred many years 

* Prelections on Butler's Analogy, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, and Hill’s Leec- 
tures in Divinity. With two Introductory Lectures, and four Addresses delivered in 
the New College, Edinburgh. By the late Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. (Chalmers’s 
Posthumous Works, Volume IX.) Published by Hamilton and Adams, London; and 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh. 











ago in the West of Scotland; when a preacher, on receiving a presentation to a 
country parish, preached his first and customary sermon previous to the modera- 

| tion of the call. The people were not, even from the first, very much prepossessed 
in his favour; and he unfortunately did not make ground amongst them by this 
earliest exhibition of his gifts, he having selected for the topic of his pulpit de- 
monstration the immateriality of the soul. This had the effect of ripening and 
confirming their disinclination into a violent antipathy, which carried them so far, 
that they lodged with the Presbytery a formal complaint against him, contain- 
ing a series of heavy charges; where, among other articles of their indictment, 

| they alleged that he told them the soul was immaterial,—which, according to their 
version of it, was tantamount to telling them that it was not material whether 
they had souls or no.” 

This passage is from the Notes on Hill; which are closer than those on 
Paley, probably for the reason already suggested. We, however, rate the 
commentary on Butler the highest. The clear close logic of the Bishop 
keeps Dr. Chalmers closer to his subject, and the Analogy may have 
been an old and familiar companion. He takes large views of its subject 
and treatment; his criticism is sounder and firmer; though he is more 
successful in impugning the evangelism than the logic of Butler. The 
last century was deficient, no doubt, in vital religion; but perhaps Dr, 
Chalmers may not have suflicieutly discriminated between an argument 
addressed under an assumed state of things, and an opinion held abso- 
lutely. At the same time, it must be allowed that Butler and many of 
his contemporaries (very pious men too) did not partake of the views of 

| the Puritans, or of the Methodists of last century, and might not have 
gone the more sober length of some modern sects as to new birth and 
the instantaneous effects of grace. 

“ Butler, in one brief paragraph of this chapter, exceeds the usual aim and limit 
of his argument, and aspires to an absolute vindication of the ways of God. He 
tells us, that in regard to religion, there is no more required of men than what 
they are well able to do and well able to gothrough. We tear that he here makes the 
first, though not the only exhibition which occurs in the work of his meagre and mo- 
derate theology. There seems no adequate view in this passage of man’s total in- 
ability for what is spiritually and acceptably good; for, by the very analogy which he 
institutes, the doctrine of any special help to that obedience which qualities for hea- 
ven is kept out of sight. We are represented as fit for the work of religion, in the 
same way that we are fit, by a moderate degree of care, for managing our tem- 
poral affairs with tolerable prudence. There is no account made here of that pecu- 
liar helplessness which obtains in the matters of religion, and that does not obtain 
in the matters of ordinary prudence; yet a helplessness which forms no excuse, 
lying, as it does, in the resolute and by man himself unconquerable aversion ot 
his will to God and godliness. There is nothing in this to break the analogies on 
which to found the negative vindication that forms the great and undoubted 

ent of this volume, and with which, perhaps, it were well if both its 
| its readers would agree to be satisfied. The analogy lies here—that 
in prosperity in this life, he may, if observant of the rules 
which experience and wisdom preseribe, in general make it good; and if he will to 
attain to blessedness in the next life, he shall, if ebservant of what religion pre- 
scribes, and in conformity with the declaration that he who seeketh findeth, he 
shall most certain y make it zood, It is true that in the latter and larger case 
the condition is universally awanting; for man, in his natural state, bas no relish 
and no will for that holiness without which we cannot see God. But to meet this 
peculiar helplessne here has been provided a peculiar remedy ; for God makes a 
people willing in the day of His power, and gives His Holy Spirit to them who 
ask it.” 

Dr. Chalmers ofiener than once recurs to the topic: the Anti-Calvinism 
of Butler finds no favour in his eyes; and at last he seems to intimate, 
that, however eminent as a defender of the faith, the Bishop personally 
was in a dubious way. 

“It were great and unwarrantable presumption to decide on the personal 
Christianity of Butler; but I may at least remark on the possibility, nay, 1 would 
even go so far as to say, the frequency of men able and accomplished, and zealous 
for the general defence of Christianity, being at the same time meagre and vague 
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in ws of its subject-matter. I might state it as my impression of our 
great i that when he does offer his own representations on the form and 
economy of that dispensation under which we sit, he seems to me as if not pre- 








loctrines of our faith in all that depth and peculiarity where- 
with they are rendered in the New Testament. That man achieves a great ser- 
vice who, by ening the outworks of our Zion, places her in greater secu- 
rity from the assaults cf the enemy without; but that man, I would say, 
achieves a higher service who can unfold to the friends and disciples who are 
within, the glories of the inner temple. Now I will say of Butler, that he appears 
more fitted for the former than for the latter of these achievements. 1 would 
trust him more on the question who the letter comes from, than I would on the 
question what the letter says; and I do exceedingly fear, that living, as he did, at 
a period when a blight had descended on the Church of England—at a time when 
rationality was vigorous but piety was languid and cold—at a time when there 
had been a strong revulsion trom the zeal and the devotedness, and withal the 
occasional excesses of Puritanism,—I do fear, I say, that this illustrious 
defender of the repository which held the truth would have but inadequately 
expounded in all its richness and personal application the truth itself. 1 think 
it but fair to warn you, that up and down throughout the volume, there do 
occur the symptoms of a heart not thoroughly evangelized, of a shortness 
and a laxity in his doctrinal religion, of a disposition perhaps to nauseate as fa- 
natical those profound impressions of human depravity and the need of a Sa- 
viour, and the virtue of his atoning sacrifice, and the utter helplessness of 
man without the spirit of God, not to reform merely but to renew, not to 
amend but to regenerate, not to fan into vitality the latent sparks of virtue and 
s which may be supposed originally to reside in the human constitution, 
ut to quicken him trom his state of death in trespasses and sins, so that from a 
child ot the world he may be transformed into one of the children of light, who 
aforetime alive only to the things of sense, becomes now alive to the things of faith 
—aualive to God. There is nothing I feel less disposed to exercise than the office of 
a jealous or illiberal inquisitor upon one who has wielded so high the polemic arm 
in the battle of the farh. But I would caution you, when I meet with such an 
expression as that of the Hely Ghost given to good men, against the delusion of 
this preternatural aid being only given for the purpose of helping further onward 
those who have previously, and by dint of their own independent exertions, so far 
helped themselves. 1 would have you to understand that the intervention of this 
Leavenly agent is the outset of conversion, and accompanies all the stages of it. 
He is not only given in large measure to good men, but He makes men good.” 
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CURRER BELL'S SHIRLEY.* 
Ix several respects this “ tale ” exhibits a considerable improvement upon 
the novels that under the name of Bell with several prefixes have excited 
so much attention. There is less coarseness than was displayed in all of 
| them, somewhat less questionable propriety than appeared in the best of 


* Shirley; a Tale. By Currer Bell, Author of “Jane Eyre.” In three volumes. 
Published by Smith and Elder. 
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them, Jane Eyre, and nothing of the low and almost disgusting cha- 
racters and circumstances that disfigured the rest. Shirley has more va- 


riety of persons, and in a certain sense more of actual life than was found in | 


Jane Eyre ; but in essentials we observe little difference. That part which 
forms ihe story of the novel still depends less upon incidents than upon 
metaphysical delineation of character, executed with more power than 


skill or naturalness; a sort of ingrained rudeness—an absence of deli- | 


cacy and refinement of feeling—pervades the book; and above all, 


we have small sympathy with either the principal or the subordinate cha- | 


racters. It would seem as if the writer’s mind had a peculiarity which 
defeated its genius, compelling it to drop something distasteful into every 
idiosyncracy, that increases in proportion to the importance of the 
character to the fiction. The only exceptions to this are two old maids 
and a clergyman, who rarely appear, and who do nothing. These faults 
coexist with great clearness of conception, very remarkable powers of 
delineation both of internal emotion and outward scenes, much freshness 
of topic, scenery, and composition, with a species of vigour, which 


rather resembles the galvanic motions of a “subject” than the natural | 


movements of life. But Currer Bell has yet to learn, that in art the agree- 


' 


able is as essential as the powerful, and that the reader’s attention must | 


be attracted, not forced. 


The scene of Shirley is laid in Yorkshire, towards the close of the war | 


against Napoleon, when the Imperial Decrees and the British Orders in 
Council were creating apprehension amongst the clothiers, distress among 
the workmen, and Jacobinical principles generally. To paint this state of 
society is one object of the tale, and, we think, the most successfully at- 


tained ; though the generality of the characters have so strong a dash of | 
the repelling, as well as of a literal provincial coarseness, that the attrac- | 


tive effect is partly marred by the ill-conditioned nature of the persons, 
whether it be the author's fault or Yorkshire's. 
workmen, the masters, the dignified clergy, the curates, the Dissenters, 
and the various persons who forty years ago went to make up the society 
of an obscure place in Yorkshire, are done with a somewhat exaggerated 
style, and coloured too much by the writer’s own mind, but possessing 
rude vigour and harsh truth. The darkest part of the political night, 
immediately preceding the dawn, had raised peace-at-any-price people 
then, and enables the writer to give a present interest to the past in some 
of the general remarks. 


plicable now than they would have been some forty years ago. The war 


against Napoleon was on the whole popular even among the trading classes. | 
“ Time wore on, and spring matured. The surface of England began to look | 


pleasant: her fields grew green, her hills fresh, her gardens blooming; but at 
heart she was no better: still her poor were wretched, still their employers were 
harassed: commerce. in some of its branches, seemed threatened with paralysis, 
for the war continued; England’s blood was shed and her wealth lavished: all, it 
seemed, to attain most inadequate ends. Some tidings there were indeed occa- 
sionally of successes in the Peninsula, but these came in slowly; long intervals 
occurred between, in which no note was heard but the insolent self-felicitations of 
Bonaparte on his continued triumphs. Those who suffered from the results of 
the war felt this tedious, and, as they thought, hopeless struggle against what 
their fears or their interests taught them to regard as an invincible power, most 
insufferable: they demanded peace on any terms; men like Yorke and Moore— 
and there were thousands whom the war placed where it placed them, shuddering 
on the verge of bankruptey—insisted on peace with the energy of desperation. 

“ They held meetings; they made speeches; they got up petitions to extort 
this boon: on what terms it was made they cared not. 

“ All men, taken singly, are more or less selfish; and taken in bodies they are 
intensely so. The British merchant is no exception to this rule; the mercantile 
classes illustrate it strikingly. These classes certainly think too exclusively of 
making money; they are too oblivious of every national consideration but that of 
extending England’s (7. e¢. their own) commerce. Chivalrous feeling, disinterest- 
edness, pride in honour, is too dead in their hearts. A Jand ruled by them alone 
would too often make ignominious submission—not at all from the motives Christ 
teaches, but rather from those Mammon instils. 
men of England would have endured buifets from the French on the right cheek 
and on the left; their cloak they would have given to Napoleon, and then have 
politely offered him their coat also, nor would they have withheld their waistcoat 
if urged: they would have prayed permission only to retain their one other gar- 
ment, for the sake of the purse in its pocket. Not one spark of spirit, not one 
symptom of resistance would they have shown till the hand of the Corsican ban- 
dit had grasped that beloved purse; then, perhaps, transfigured at once into Bri- 


During the late war, the trades- | 


The sketches of the | 


The following observations, indeed, are more ap- | 
| jected, austere, but still patient. 


| since. 


seems, is attached to his brother, a tutor in her former guardian’s family - 
and the obstacle to this second love arises from the pride of Louis Moore, 
and the difficulty Shirley finds in making herself understood, piqued as 
her pride often is by the seeming insensibility of Louis. 

Whether broad cloth and bankruptcy, or the marriage of a poor lover 
to a rich wile, are proper moving elements of fiction, may be doubted, 
Trade, in its money-making aspect, appeals to no lofty emotion, if it does 
not rather suggest the reverse. A bankruptcy or a legacy may be a means 
of inducing ill or good fortune, but it is only to be mentioned and dis. 
missed. ‘The meanness attaching to a fortune-hunter seems to have es- 
tablished as an unalterable canon that the hero’s wealth should precede 
his formal declaration of love: he achieves greatness, but comes into a 
property by luck or succession towards the “ finis.” This ill choice of 
subjects in Shirley is not counterbalanced by felicity of treatment, 
Robert Moore, out of the factory, is a self-satisfied melodramatic coxcomh, 
“ half soft and half savage”; in the factory, he is a hard and mercenary 
man, his objects being too much sunk and his means too much presented 
Caroline Helstone is marred by weakness and by an unfeminine display 
of her feelings. Louis Moore, though well drawn, and well sustained up 
to a certain point, flags at the critical moment, and, to make a bad thing 
worse, writes down the whole account of his wooing autobiographically, 
Indeed, this part is a sort of reverse of Mr. Rochester and Jane Eyre, as 
that of Caroline and Robert is a repetition of what is rarely attractive in 
itself—a metaphysical love tale. 

These circumstances render the incidental sketches, or scenes that are 
not directly connected with the love affairs, the most agreeable parts of 
the book. The following is a specimen of a Yorkshire artisan, whom 
Moore has repelled as one of a deputation. 

“ Here the mill-hell rang twelve o'clock: it was the dinner-hour. 
abruptly turned from the deputation and reéntered his countinghouse. 

“ His last words had left a bad, harsh impression; he at least had ‘ failed in 
the disposing of a chance he was lord of.’ By speaking kindly to William Far- 
ren, who was a very honest man, without envy or hatred of those more happily 
circumstanced than himself—thinking it no hardship and no injustice to be forced 
to live by labour—disposed to be honourably content if he could but get work to 
do—Moore might have made a friend. It seemed wonderful how he could turn 
from such a man without a conciliatory or a sympathizing expression. The poor 
fellow’s face looked haggard with want: he had the aspect of a man who had not 
known what it was to live in comfort and plenty for weeks, perhaps months past; 
and yet there was no ferocity, no malignity in his countenance: it was worn, de- 
How could Moore leave him thus, with the 
words ‘ I'll never give in,’ and not a whisper of goodwill, or hope, or aid? 

“ Farren, as he went home to his cottage—once, in better times, a decent, clean, 
pleasant place, but now, though still clean, very dreary, because so poor—asked 
himself this question. He concluded that the foreign mill-owner was a selfish, 
an unfeeling, and, he thought too, a foolish man. It appeared to him that emi- 
gration, had he only the means to emigrate, would be preferable to service under 
such a master. He felt much cast down—almost hopeless. 

“ On his entrance, his wife served out in orderly sort such dinner as she had to 
give him and the buirns; it was only porridge, and too little of that. Some of the 
younger children asked for more when they had done their portion; an application 
which disturbed William much: while his wife quieted them as well as she could, 
he left his seat, and went to the door. He whistled a cheery stave; which did 
not, however, prevent a broad drop or two (much more like the ‘ first of a thun- 
der-shower’ than those which oozed from the wound of the gladiator) from 
gathering on the lids of his gray eyes, and plashing thence to the threshold. He 
cleared his vision with his sleeve; and the melting mood over, a very stern one 
fuilowed.” 

The rectors and curates of three parishes, especially the curates, are 
rather conspicuous in the book, though not in the story ; and are painted 
as indifferent persons, prigs. of young parsons ;—but it is forty years 
The following exhibits them at a casual tea-drinking at the 
Reverend Mr. Helstone’s, Caroline’s uncle. 

“Yorkshire people in those days took their tea round the table: sitting well 
into it, with their knees duly introduced under the mahogany. It was essential 
to have a multitude of plates of bread and butter, varied in sorts and plentiful in 
quantity; it was thought proper, too, that on the centre-plate should stand a glass 
dish of marmalade; among the viands were expected to be found a small assort- 
ment of cheesecakes and tarts; if there was also a plate of thin slices of pink ham 


Moore 


| garnished with green parsley, so much the better. 


tish bulldogs, they would have sprung at the robber’s throat, and there they | 


would have fastened, and there hung—inveterate, insatiable, till the treasure had 
been restored. Tradesmen, when they speak against war, always profess to hate 
it because it is a bloody and barbarous proceeding: you would think, to hear 
them talk, that they are peculiarly civilized—especially gentle and kindly of dis- 


position to their fellow men. This is not the case. Many of them are extremely | 
narrow and coldhearted; have no good feeling for any class but their own, are | 


distant, even hostile, to all others; call them useless; seem to question their right 
to exist; seem to grudge them the very air they breathe, and to think the cireum- 


stance of their eating, drinking, and living in decent houses, quite unjustifiable. | 


They do not know what others do in the way of helping, pleasing, or teaching 
their race ; they will not trouble themselves to inquire: whoever is not in trade is 
accused of eating the bread of idleness, of passing a useless existence. Long may 
it be ere England really becomes a nation of shopkeepers !” 


The mode by which life and continuous interest is given to what would 


otherwise have been a series of provincial sketches, is by two love tales; | 


but neither of a sufficiently large or pleasing kind. Robert Moore, half 


English half Belgian, is bent upon raising a fortune for himself and to | 


pay off the debts of his father’s house, which was crushed by the French 
Revolution. He has started a mill in the neighbourhood of Stilbro’; he 
has become unpopular by using improved machinery, by discharging 
workmen, and by a stern haughty bearing ; and his life and property are 
threatened by the machine-breakers. Caroline Helstone, a distant rela- 
tion, loves him with a faith and fervour so intense as to savour of weak- 
ness, and to mar an otherwise attractive character. Moore encourages 
her affection, without committing himself; but, driven by embarrassment 
and the dread of bankruptcy, as he says when repenting, or as the reader 
is more inclined to conclude, by a hard vain selfishness, he makes love to 
Shirley Keeldar, his landlady and a sort of heiress. After inflicting a 
great deal of pain on Caroline, (which her friend Shirley, who sees it, 
could as far as she was concerned have stopped at once, but for stopping 
the book,) he gets punished by a rejection from Miss Keeldar. The lady, it 


“ Eliza, the Rector’s cook, fortunately knew her business as provider: she had 
been put out of humour a little at first, when the invaders came so unexpectedly 
in such strength; but it appeared that she ragained her cheerfulness with action, 
for in due time the tea was spread forth in handsome style; and neither ham, tarts, 
nor marmalade were wanting among its accompaniments. 

“ The curates, summoned to this bounteous repast, entered joyous; but at once, 
on seeing the ladies, of whose presence they had not been forewarned, they came 
to a stand in the door-way. Malone headed the party; he stopped short and fell 
back, almost capsizing Donne, who was behind him. Donne, staggering three 
paces in retreat, sent little Sweeting into the arms of old Helstone, who brought 
up the rear. There was some expostulation, some tittering: Malone was desired 
to mind what he was about, and urged to push forward; which at last he did, 
though colouring to the top of his peaked forehead a bluish purple. Helstone, 
advancing, set the shy curates aside, welcomed all his fair guests, shook hands 
and passed a jest with each, and seated himself snugly between the lovely Har- 
riet and the dashing Hannah; Miss Mary he requested to move to the seat oppo- 


| site to him, that he might see her if he couldn’t be nearher. Perfectly easy and gal- 


i 


lant in his way were his manners always to yorng ladies, and most popular was 
he amongst them; yet at heart, he neither respected nor liked the sex, and such 
of them as circumstances had brought into intimate relation with him had ever 
feared rather than loved him. 

“ The curates were left to shift for themselves. Sweeting, who was the least 
embarrassed of the three, took refuge beside Mrs. Sykes; who, he knew, was al- 
most as fond of him as if he had been her son. Donne, after making his general 
bow with a grace all his own, and saying in a high pragmatical voice, ‘ How d'ye 
do, Miss Helstone?’ dropped into a seat at Caroline's elbow; to her unmitigated 
annoyance, for she had a peculiar antipathy to Donne, on account of his stultified 
and unmoveable self-conceit, and his incurable narrowness of mind. Malone, 
grinning most unmeaningly, inducted himself into the corresponding seat on the 
other side: she was thus blessed ina pair of supporters, neither of whom she 
knew would be of any mortal use, whether for keeping up the conversation, hand- 
ing cups, circulating the muffins, or even lifting the plate from the slop-basin. 
Little Sweeting, small and boyish as he was, would have been worth twenty of 
them. 

“ Malone, though a ceaseless talker when there were only men present, was 
usually tongue-tied in the presence of ladies: three phrases, however, he bad 
ready cut and dried, which he never failed to produce. 

“ Istly. ‘ Have you had a walk today, Miss Helstone?’ 
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« 2dly. ‘ Have you seen your cousin Moore lately ?’ 

« 3dly. ‘ Does your class at the Sunday-school keep up its number?’ 

« These three questions being put and responded to, between Caroline and Ma- 
Jone reigned silence. g 

“With Donne it was otherwise: he was troubleseme, exasperating. He had a 
stock of small talk on hand, at once the most trite and perverse that can well be 
imagined: abuse of the people of Briarfield; of the natives of Yorkshire generally ; 
complaints of the want of high society; of the backward state of civilization in 
these districts; murmurings against the disrespectful conduct of the lower orders 
jn the North toward their betters; silly ridicule of the manner of living in these 

; the want of style, the absence of elegance,—as if he, Donne, had been ac- 

customed to very great doings indeed: an insinuation which his somewhat under- 
bred manner and aspect failed to bear out. These strictures he seemed to think 
must raise him in the estimation of Miss Helstone, or of any other lady who heard 
him; whereas, with her at least, they brought him toa level below contempt: 
though sometimes, indeed, they incensed her; for, a Yorkshire girl herself, she 
bated to hear Yorkshire abused by such a pitiful prater; and when wrought up 


“ The earliest specimen that we have of her is a letter written by her in No- 
vember 1552 from London, where she was with her husband, to a person who 
had been lett in charge at Chatsworth. She desires him to look well to all things 
there till the coming home of her aunt, which she hopes would be shortly. ‘ Let 
the weaver,’ she goes on, ‘ make beer for me forthwith, for my own drinking and 
your master; and see that I have good store of it; for if I lack either good beer, 
or charcoal, or wood, I will blame nobody so much as I will do you. Cause the 
floor in my bedchamber to be made even, either with plaster, clay, or lime; and 
all the windows where the glass is broken to be mended; and all the chambers to 
be made as close and warm as you can.’ It is the style of the mistress of a house, 
thoroughly understanding what comfort is, but at the same time as much alive 
to the duties as to the rights of her position. An unmarried sister, who has ap- 
} parently been ill, has come to stay for a time at Chatsworth. ‘I hear,’ she con- 
tinues, ‘that my sister Jane cannot have things that are needful for her to have 
amongst you: if it be true, you lack a great honesty as well as discretion 
to deny her anything that she hath a mind to, being in case as she hath been. i 
would be loth to have any stranger so used in my house; and then assure your- 
self I cannot like it to have my sister so used. Like as I would not have an 





to a certain pitch, she would turn and say something ot which neither the 
matter nor the manner recommended her to Mr. Donne's good-will. She would 
tell him that it was no proof of refinement to be ever scolding others for vulgarity, 
ard no sign of a good pustor to be eternally censuring his flock. She would ask 
him what he had entered the Church for, since he complained there were ouly 
cottages to visit, and poor people to preach to? whether he bad been ordained to 
the ministry merely to wear soft clothing and sit in kings’ houses? These ques- 
tions were cousidered by all the curates as to the last degree audacious and im- 
pious.” 


CRAIK'S ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE." 

Tue third volume of this work confirms the opinion we expressed in no- 
ticing the second—that Mr. Craik selected his title rather with refer- 
ence toits sound than his subject. ‘Curiosities of the Peerage” is 
more accurately descriptive of the book than “Romance ” ; but the truest 
title would have been ‘ Notices of the more Remarkable Families and Per- 
sons connected with the Peerage.” This non-perception of the true 
scope of his undertaking has sometimes, we think, induced Mr. Craik 


to encumber his book with persons that might have been spared, and to 


avoid families whose stories would have quite as much interest as his nar- 
ratives of numerous children, or of political and love intrigue. 
The chief subjects of the present volume are Sir Robert Dudley, the 


“base-born ” son of Elizabeth’s favourite Leicester ; whose career was a | 


tissue of adventure, animated by spirit, energy, and science, but tainted 
by bigamy (abroad) ; Bess of Hardwicke, an ancestress of the Devonshire 
family, who is popularly known for a reputed prophecy that she should 
not die while she continued to build, and who expired at an advanced age 


during a frost which suspended her buildings and her breath ; the Whar- | 


ton and Stuart and the Bruce and Sackville duels, with the trial and 
execution of Lord Sanquhar for the murder of Turner the fencing-master, 
—all more or less known to the reader of books on historical manners ; 
the story of the Earldom of Monteith, of which an elaborate account was 
given by the late Sir Harris Nicolas seven years ago, and fully noticed 
in our columns.f Besides these more important curiosities of family his- 
tory, there is an essay on the hereditary principle, in which Mr. Craik 
defends aristocracy against the march of mind and modern demo- 


cracy; a notice of Charles Brandon’s fourth wife, the successor to | 


Mary Tudor, Henry the Eighth’s sister; with several sketches of 
the fortunes of noble families, whose names would suggest little distine- 
tive to the general reader. 

The most striking pictures of men and manners are furnished by the 
duel between Lords Sackville and Bruce, and the trial of Sanquhar : the 
most interesting piece of family history is the Monteith Peerage case ; but 
they are too well known to have the attraction of novelty. The life of 
Sir Robert Dudley is the most interesting as a biography ; for Dudley was 
aman of spirit and ingenuity, ifnot of genius. At an early age he sailed 
to the Spanish main, and contemplated a voyage to the Pacific, which was 
forbidden by Elizabeth; some years afterwards, he left wife, family, and 
fortune, to elope with Miss Southwell, in the disguise of a page ; and 
having married her abroad, he became obnoxious to the criminal law, aud 
his property was confiscated on his neglecting a royal summons to return. 
But Dudley’s nature was buoyant: he carried his plausible aud practical 
arts to Florence, where he entered the service of the Duke, as an en- 
gineer, maritime surveyor, and dock-superintendent. In that service he 
remained till his death; having got a liberal income from his master, a 
dispensation from the Pope to marry Miss Southwell, and permission 
from the Emperor to call himself Duke of Northumberland. 

The most elaborate notice in the volume is devoted to Bess of Hard- 
wicke ; and we think the length and minuteness injudicious. Bess was 


ahard, pushing, indefatigable woman, who married four husbands, got 
property by all, families by three, and was the ancestress of several noble | 


houses. Her Jast husband, the Earl of Shrewsbury, figures in history as 
a keeper of Mary Queen of Scots and one of her judges. His wife too 
was mixed up with the story of the unfortunate Queen; for they were at 


one time hot friends, then bitter enemies, and Mary professed to believe | 


that the Countess had defamed her character by spreading reports of 
something improper between the royal captive and the gouty old Lord 
Shrewsbury, The husband and wife also quarrelled, and their differences 
were submitted to Queen Elizabeth, in a lengthy correspondence: so that, 
What with Queen Mary’s letters, and the epistles of the Talbot family, 
there is no lack of matter relating to Bess of Hardwicke—the foundress 
of Chatsworth and other mansions, begun, as the vulgar still believe, to 
keep death at bay. But the matter is rather overdone, and yet it is 
fragmentary. The letters concerning Mary only touch a part of her 
Story; those which relate to the Talbots are too remote, and have too 
little interest in their subject to be very attractive, unless when the cha- 
racter of the writer is marked. The following household directions by 
Bess relative to Chatsworth, and to a troublesome tenant, have interest 
for the glimpse they furnish of society under the Tudors, and of the 
mental occupations of a lady of the court three hundred years ago. 

7 * The Romance of the Peerage, or Curiosities of Family History. By George Lillie 
Craik. Vol. 111. Published by Chapman and Hall. 

t Spectator, 1842; page 328. 


superfluity or waste of anything, so likewise would I have her to have that whic 

| is needful and necessary. At my coming home I shall know more, and then I 
| will think as I shall have cause.’ Though a careful and economical manager, she 
| was given rather to magnificence of living and expenditure than to avarice or 
| meanness. Cavendish afterwards began a new house at Chatsworth, but whether 
he lived to get into it is not clear. The old one, with its undulating floors and 
breezy apartments, was pulled down as soon as it could be dispensed with; and 
the completion of the other occupied his relict for a great part of her life. The 
biographical wife of her descendant the first Cavendish Duke of Newcastle says 
she had heard that it cost, first and last, above 80,0002. sterling. 

“ Another of her letters, also written from the Court after she had become the 
| wife of Saint Loe, supplies some additional characteristic strokes. It is addressed 
to another confidential or upper servant. She insists upon a troublesome tenant, 
one Wortley, who had engaged to! ‘avoid,’ or leave, at Lady Day ensuing, 
| being made to give an obligation, or formal undertaking under a penalty, that he 
would doso; ‘ for sure,’ she says, ‘I will trust no more tohis promise.’ ‘ And when 
he doth tell you, she adds, ‘that he is any penny bebind for work done to Mr. 
Cavendish [perhaps her late husband’s brother] or me, he doth lie like a false 
knave. ‘Then, after some directions about her ‘ works’ and her ‘ building,’ comes 
this expressive sentence—‘| perceive Sir James is much misliked for his religion; 
but I think his wisdom is such that he will make small account of that matter,’ 
Sir James, conjectured to be Sir James Foljambe, was evidently a Catholic.” 

To modern ideas, familiar with capital so plentiful as to be wasted as a 
drug in all kinds of foolish and fraudulent schemes, nothing is more 
striking than the parsimony of high rank in old times. Shrewsbury was 
probably what is called “ close-fisted” by nature; but his complaints 
of the cost of keeping the Queen, or the “ woman” as he styles her, is 
curious for its minuteness and urgency. The passage is from a letter to 
Burghley, in July 1580, 

“*T do not know what account is made of my charges sustained in the keeping 
of this woman, but assuredly the very charge of victual of my whole household, 
with the entertainment I do give to my household servants, is not defrayed with 
the allowance | have from her Majesty; besides the which, I dare be bold to say, 
the wine, the spice, and the fuel, that are spent in my house yearly, being valued, 
| come not under 1,000/. by the year. Also the loss of plate, the buying of pewter, 
and all manner of household stuff, which by them is exceedingly spoiled an 
wilfully wasted, stand me in 1,000/. by the year. Moreover, the annuities I have 
given to my servants, to the end to be more faithfully served by them, and to pre 
vent any corruption that by want they might be provoked unto, come to above 
1001. by the year; yet do I not reckon the charges to all those soldiers I keep 
over that which her Majesty doth allow for them, which being but sixpence per 
day, [ it} may be well considered that men in household, being employed in such 
painful and careful service, will not be so entertained. I do leave out an infinite 
number of other hidden charges, which I am driven unto by keeping this woman, 
for troubling you over long; but I do trust that her Majesty, of her own consi- 
| deration, will so well think of these things, that she will not abridge anything 
of that which she hath hitherto allowed. I have, in these eleven years’ service in 
this charge, not pestered her Majesty with any suits; neither have I lamented the 
heavy burden my mind has borne in providing for her safety, and that my body 
has sustained, being thereby weakened, only for that I do reckon myself happy 
and fortunate in living to do her Majesty true and loyal service. In a letter 
which his Lordship writes to his London agent, Thomas Baldwin, in the follow- 
ing February, he professes to have been reduced to the greatest straits by his ex- 
penditure on account of the Scottish Queen. After describing the charge im- 
posed upon him as t.o heavy a burden for him to sustain any longer, he desires 
Baldwin to lose no time in ascertaining what decision her Majesty means to come 
to about his allowauce, that he may the better answer some of his creditors. 
| And then, as if, upon reading over his letter, he had found it not strong enough, 

he adds this postscript—‘ 1 would have you buy me glasses to drink in. Send me 
word what old plate yields the ounce; for I will not leave me a cup of silver to 
drink in, but 1 will see the next term my creditors paid.’” 


| 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Emanuel Swedenborg; a Biography. By James John Garth Wilkinson. 
Ned Allen; or the Past Age. By David Hannay, Esq. In two volumes, 
Prelections on Butler's Analogy, Paley'’s Evidences of Christianity, and 
Hill's Lectures in Divinity. With two Introductory Lectures, and four 
| Addresses delivered in the New College, Edinburgh. By the late Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., LL.D, (Chalmers’s Posthumous Works, Volume LX.) 
Shirky; a Tale. By Currer Bell, Author of “ Jane Eyre.” In three volumes. 
| Letters to a Lady. By the Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt. From the 
With an lIutroduction by Dr. Stebbing. 


| German. 


The Golden Calf; or Prodigality and Speculation in the Nineteenth Cen- 
| tury. In three volumes. 
[The subject of this fiction is the prodigality and speculative mania of our 
day; the Duke of Buckingham and Mr. Hudson being the principal persons, 
although a good many other public notables are introduced iuto the story, or 
hitched in as it goes along, together with some Minerva Press characters of lords, 
ladies, and so forth. To exhibit these matters with truth and naturalness, re 
quires more knowledge of high life and mercantile life than the author possesses. 
There are indeed no marks of actual knowledge about him; no appearance of 
vraisemblance in his incidents, his characters, or his dialogues, though he now 
and then throws in some reported anecdote to give a likelihood of detail. There 
is some smartness in the writing, and some pungency in hitting off the palpable 
a traits of public men. The best thing of this kind is a sketch of Mr. 
Disraeli. ] 

Herman and Dorothea. Translated into English Hexameters, from the Ger- 

man Hexameters of Goethe. With an Introductory Essay. ¥ 

{Whatever may be the effect of the hexameter in German, this translation of 
Goethe's story does not differ from other attempts to naturalize that species of 
versification in English. Unconscious parody, «nd prosaic verse, are ever 
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characteristics of the hexameter. The Elizabethan attempts might not have 
reached to true hexamaters, but Nash’s judgment on them, in 1592, was true 
nevertheless. “The hexametir verse I graunt to be a gentleman of an auncient 
house, (se is many an English begger,) yet this clyme of ours he cannot thriue 
in.” A learned and elaborate introduction gives a history and an exaggeratedly 
favourable view of Goethe’s poem. The book, indeed, is ratber to be looked on as 
a labour of personal love than as a work of public requirement. ] 
The Rod and Line; or Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the sure Ta- 
king of Trout, Grayling, &c. By Hewett Wheatley, Esq., Senior Angler. 
In five parts. 
(This is not a systematic treatise on angling, in which a little experience (or 
mayhap none worthy of the name) is added to the many text-books on the gentle 


craft. Mr. Wheatley does not attempt to teach the tyro, but only to furnish hints | 


and directions to the advanced angler. These hints are original, and relate to 
various arts, and what in trade are called “ secrets,” by which the finny prey 
may be tricked on to the hook; albeit their author declaims against certain prac- 
tices, as float or‘ night fishing,—discarding, in fact, from the idea of sport, all 
fish save salmon, trout, or grayling, and all modes of capture except fly-fishing, 
spinning, and ground-fishing. A great portion of the book is of a practical, per- 
haps a technical kind; involving explanations of flies and other baits that are 
figured in the plates. Zhe Rod and the Line is an informing volume, so far as 
it goes; and its information is conveyed in a quaint independent style. } 
Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of the Royal Prerogative in England. 
A new edition, with the Author’s latest Corrections, Biographical Notices, 
&c. To which is added, an Inquiry into the Life and Character of King 
Eadwig. By John Allen, Esq., late Master of Dulwich College. 
This new edition of the late Mr. Allen’s essay on the rise and growth of the 
yal Prerogative in England is capital!y edited by Mr. Thorpe. Mr. Allen’s 
latest corrections are made from a copy lent to the editor by the author himself; 
an inquiry into the life and character of King Eadwig, exhibiting the state of the 





Anglo-Saxon clergy, is printed for the first time from the author's manuscripts; | 


biographical reminiscences of Mr. Allen are given from the pens of Major-General 
Fox and Sir James Craig. Mr. Thorpe has also reprinted from the Edinburgh 
the Review of the Jnquiry, and M. Berrenger’s Rapport upon Paul Guillot’s French 
Translation, read betore the Academy in 1834. ] 

The Commercial Class-Book; or Young Merchant's Compendium. In three 
parts. By John Henry Freese. 

[The second part of this volume, principally devoted to exchanges, is mostly a 

reprint from a work published by the author upwards of twenty years ago. The 

first and third parts contain brief outlines of the nature and subjects of commerce 

and of book-keeping. The publication professes to be the course of instruction 

Breit) by the autbor in his Classical and Commercial Collegiate Institution in 
razil. 

Observations on the Weather. By John Toplis, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

A collection of facts relating to the atmosphere, the temperature, the winds and 
electricity, with a variety of prognostics concerning the weather. The book is 
rather a summary of what is already known upon the subject, than an additional 
contribution to our original knowledge, either of fact or theory. ] 

History of the Discovery of America, written expressly for Children. Trans- 
lated from the French of Lamé Fleury. 

eae leading facts of the subject till the discovery of the mines of Potosi and the 
oundation of New England, presented clearly and in a lively manner, but perhaps 
with a vivacity too artificial.) 

History and Etymology of the English Language, for the use of Classical 
Schools. By k. @. Latham, MD. est 

This to a great extent is a counterpart of the English Grammar, for the use of 

ies’ Schools, which we noticed lately: the difference is in the greater fulness 

of the present abridgment, and its adaptability to classical pupils. ] 

History of Europe, from the Commencement of the French Revolution to 
the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. New edition, with Portraits. Volume VIII. 

fo chief subjects of this volume are the Indian administation of the Marquis 
fellesley and the commencement of the Peninsular war. The Duke of Welling- 
ton is the portrait.) 

Trevanion, or the False Position; a Play, in three acts. By Westland 
Marston, Esq., Author of “ The Patrician’s Daughter,” &c.; and Bayle 
Bernard, Esq., Author of “ Lucille,” &c. 

A Guide to the Daily Service of the Church of England; or a Popular Ex- 

lanation of the Morning and Evening Prayers daily throughout the year. 
ond edition, revised and enlarged. By Thomas Stephen, Medical Li- 
brarian of King’s College, London; Author of “ An Ecclesiastical History 
of Scotland,” &c. 
Prints AND Maps. 
__ Battle of Dolly's Brae, as seen from the Hill of Maghermayo. 
fA rough sketch of the notorious scene, possessing small artistic merit except as 
eing the work of a self-taught artist; but as a diagram of the spot itis curious. 
There is some character in the Riband ragamuftins,—big-batted, slack-coated, 
dudheen-smoking—who, regularly armed with guns, stand under cover to fire at 
the passing procession. ] 

Chart of the Arctic Regions. From the Admiralty Surveys. 

(A clear map of a region rendered specially interesting just now, by the doubts re- 
specting the fate of the expeditions under Franklin and Ross. The spot where it 
is thought probable that they may lie is marked. ] 

ALMANACK. 

Punch's Pocket book, for 1850. 

[The prince of pocket-books and almanacks. The usual “ miscellaneous informa- 
tion” is presented clearly, set off by comic cuts, and frequently accompanied by a 
terse commentary, going at once to the pith of the subject. The “ mirth and 
fun” in the second part is not merely a series of jokes, but a running parody upon 
the follies of the day. The coloure engraving is a scene where “everything is 
in common”—a hit at Communism. ] 

PAMPHLETS. 

Report of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Literary Association of 
the Friends of Poland. 

Development of Difference the Basis of Unity. ntroductory Lecture to 
the Courses of the Faculty of Arts and Laws, delivered in University 
College, London, 16th October 1849. By Alexander W. Williamson, Ph. 
D., Professor of Practical Chemistry in University College, London. 

The Judgment of Charity. A Plea for the Hypothetical Interpretation of 
the Baptismal Services of the Church of England. By Thomas Vores, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. Mary’s in the Castle, Hastings, &c. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 28th June, at the Government House, Perth, Western Australia, the Lady of 
his Excellency Captain Fitzgerald, R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 2ist October, at Whittingham, I’reston Kirk, N.B., the Lady Blanche Bal- 
four, of a son. 

On the 24th, at Tresiliian House, Cornwall, the Wife of Richard Gully Bennet, Esq., 
of a son and heir. 

On the 26th, at Longford Castle, the Viscountess Folkstone, prematurely, of a 
daughter, who survived only a short time. 








On the 26th, at Goldsborough Hall, Lady Elizabeth Lascelles, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Lexham Hall, Mrs. F. W. Keppel, of a daughter. 

On the 27th, at Dorfold, Cheshire, Mrs. Wilbraham Toll he, of a daughter, 

On the 29th, in Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, the Lady of Colonel Bagnoild, of 
a daughter. 

On the 29th, the Lady Albert Denison, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire, the Lady Caroline Leigh, Wife of 
the Hon. W. H. Leigh, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Know] Hill Parsonage, the Wife of the Rev. S. Sturges, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 28th August, at York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, Augustus Edward Pelly, Esq. 
of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company’s Service, to Anne Rose, second daughter of Edward 
Clonston, Esq., Stromness, Orkney. 

On the 25th October, at Bridstow, Ross, Lieutenant-Colonel Ottey, H.E.L.C, ger. 
vice, to Sophia, only daughter of the late Rev. T. Fairclough Ottey, Rector of Cog. 
dington, Herefordshire. 

On the 27th, at Everton House, Bedfordshire, Edward, son of John Pardoe, Esq., of 
Levton, Essex, to Harriet, daughter of the late William Astell, Esq., M.P. for Bedford. 
shire. 

On the 30th, at Chingford, Essex, Edward Barr, Esq., of Littlebury, Essex, to Mar. 
garet, third daughter of Sir Robert Sharp Ainslie, Bart., of Park Street, Westminster, 
and Chingford. 

On the 30th, at St. Peter's Church, Pimlico, the Earl of Bradford, to Lady Moncreiffe, 

On the 30th, at St. Pancras, J. Gregory Gurney, son of the late Burne Gurney, Esq., of 
Exeter, to Julia, fourth daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Petley, Royal Artillery, 

On the 30th, at Biddenham, Bedfordshire, Legh Richmond, Esq., of Riversdale, Ash. 
ton-under-Lyne, to Georgina, second daughter of the Key. T. Shuttleworth Grimshawe, 
Vicar of Biddenham. 

On the 30th, at Warwick Church, Cumberland, John de C. A. Agnew, R.N., second son 
of the late Sir Andrew Agnew, of Lochnau, Bart., to Anne, daughter of the late Rey. 
David Wauchope, Rector of Warkton, Northamptonshire. 

On the 30th, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, George Dawson, eldest son of George 
William Rowley, Esq., of Priory Hill, Huntingdonshire, to Caroline Frances, daughter 
of the Venerable Charles Lindsay, Archdeacon of Kildare. 

On the 3ist, at Sandy Church, Henry Abel, son of Henry Smith, Esq., and Lady Lucy 
Smith, of Wilford House, Nottinghamshire, to Elizabeth Mary, third daughter of Fran. 
cis Pym, Esq., of the Hasells, Bedfordshire. 

On the Ist November, at Norton, Kent, Carleton Smythies, Esq., of Oak Lawn, Suf- 
fulk, to Theodosia, second daughter of the late Sir Henry Hawley, Bart. 

On the Ist, at St. Lawrence, Isle of Thanet, Robert, only son of the late Lieutenant- 
General Beevor, Royal Artillery, to Alicia, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Boyle 
Thomson, of St. Lawrence, formerly Rector of Luddesdown, Kent. 

On the Ist, at Osmington, near Weymouth, the Rev. George Shore, Rector of Bond- 
leigh, Devon, to Georgiana, only daughter of John Cree, Esq., of Oure Moigne, Dorset, 
a Deputy-Lieutenant aud Magistrate for that county, 

DEATHS. 

On the 8th August, at Province Wellesley, on the Malay Peninsula, Mr. David 
M‘Laren jun., eldest son of David M‘Laren, Esq., Manager of the South Australian 
Company. 

On the l4th October, at sea, on his passage from the West Indies, Samucl Nicholas 
Rooks, Esq., her Majesty’s Solicitor-General for Tobago. 

On the 22d, at Norfolk Lodge, Brighton, Fanny Bye, Relict of the late Thomas 
Bye, Esq., and sister of the late Lady Muncaster. 

On the 22d, at Baden Baden, Robert M‘Farlane, Esq., Attaché to the Embassy at Na- 
ples, son of the late General Sir Robert M‘Farlane, K.C.B. 

On the 23d, at Gayton House, Faany, the Wife of the Hon. William Booth Gray. 

On the 25th, at Dingwall, Mrs. Gray; in her 102d year. Her mental faculties were 
unclouded to the last. Her health during her long career was always good, aud her 
gentle manners made her a favourite. 

On the 26th, at Kelso, George Jerdan, Esq., proprietor of the Kelso Mail. 

On the 26th, at Chelsea College, Licutenant-Colonel Alderson, Royal Engineers. 

On the 26th, at Twickenham Green, Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. Durnford, late of the 
First or Grenadier Foot Guards; in his 75th year. 

On the 26th, at Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, Alison, youngest daughter of the late 
George Skene, Esq., M.D., of Aberdeen, and sister of the late Andrew Skene, Esq., So- 
icitor-General fur Scotland ; in her 63d year. 

On the 27th, at Mount Ida, Norfolk, Frances Mary, Relict of the late John Winn 
Thomlinson, Esq., of Cley-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, and daughter of the late Sir George 
Chad, Bart., of Thursford, in the same county; in her 73d year. 

On the 28th, at Twyning Park, near Tewkesbury, George Brown, Esq., only brother 
of Humphrey Brown, Esq., M.P. for Tewkesbury ; in his 40th year. 

On the 29th, in Upper Harley Street, the Lady Amelia Kaye ; in her 70th year. 

On the 29th, at Clayton Rectory, near Brighton, Frances, Wife of the Kev. J. Gar- 
bett, Professor of Poetry in the Universary of Oxford. 

On the 29th, in Cavendish Square, Admiral of the Fleet Sir James Hawkins Whit- 
shed, Bart., G.C.B.; in his 89th year. 

On the 29th, at Malahide Castle, Lord Talbot de Malahide ; in his 83d year, 

On the 30th, at Quiddenham Hall, Norfolk, the Earl of Albemarle ; in his 78th year, 

On the Ist November, in Piccadilly, Margaret, Relict of the late Sir William Pulte- 
ney. 

On the Ist, the Rev. Thomas Wynter Mead, Vicar of Great Staughton, Huntingdon- 
shire, and of Studham, Beds ; in his 66th year. 


a f, 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wanr-orricer, Nov, 2—6th Regt. of Drags.—Lieut. W. M. Powell to be Capt. by pur, 
vice Grove, who retires ; Cornet Sir E. S. Hutchinson, Bart. to be Lieut. by pur. vice 
Powell. 2d Regt. of Foot—Lieut. R. H. Rocke to be Capt. by pur. vice Morris, who re- 
tires; Ensign J, C. Weir to be Lieut. by pur. vice Rocke; Lieut. C. Squire to be Adjt, 
vice Rocke, promoted. 6th Foot—Capt. C. Bacon, from half-pay 23d Light Drags. to 
be Capt. vice Eccles, deceased; Lieut. T. H. Somerville to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Bacon, who retires; Ensign C. H. T. Brace de Ruvignes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Somerville. 16th Foot—Lieut. C. Armstrong to be Capt. by purchase, vice Duncombe, 
who retires; Ensign T. Lyons to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Armstrong; F. Retallack, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lyons. 19th Foot—Lieut. E. Chippindall, from 
$2d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Harris, who exchanges. 32d Foot—Lieut. W. Harris, from 
19th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Chippindall, who exchanges. 42d Foot—D. D. Fletcher, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Paterson, promoted. 62d Foot—Major L. F. 
Jones. from half-pay unatt. to be Major, vice H. B. Harvey, who exchanges. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.--Lieut. C. T. Clement to be Capt. without purchase, vice Rem- 
mett, deceased. 














Brevet—Capt. C. Bacon, of the 6th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Vemorandum—The names of the gentleman appointed to the Ist Foot, on the 19th 
October 1849, are “E. T. St. Lawrence M‘Gwire,” not “ M‘Guire,” as previously 
stated. 








\ . a0 . 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 30. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

$retnall and Castle, Huntley Street, Tottenham Court Road, paper-manufacturers— 
Kirkpatrick aud Raines, Scalby, Yorkshire, surgeons—Bradley and Bartlett, Harrow 
Street, Southwark, ironfounders—Lea and Smith, Abchurch Lane, accountants—W. 
and J. Royle, Ardwick, Manchester, brewers— Wilson aud Livingston, Liverpool, ship- 
smiths-—Lepard and Co. Cloak Lane, attornies; as far as regards D. Williams—Hund- 
ley and Simpson, Brewer Street, heraldic engravers—Clarke and Oats, Helston, Corn- 
wall, wine-merchants—Bloxsidge and Hellier, Halesowen, coal-miners—Hobbs and 
Raikes, East Malling, farmers—J. and C. Burgess, Warrington, grocers—May and Co, 
Stisted, Essex, farmers—J. and J. Lofts jun. Strand, booksellers—J. and E. Elphick, 
Heighton, Sussex, farmers—Pollock and Stevenson, Essex Street, Strand, attornies— 
Rawnsley and Co. Halifax, brush-manufacturers—Macfic and Co. Greenock, general 
merchants. 





BANKRUPTCY ANSULLED. 
Haynes, Joseru, Aldermanbury, wvollen-warehouseman. 
BANKRUPTS. 

BEALEs, Jonny, Halesworth, apothecary, to surrender Nov. 10, Dec. 15: solicitor, Mr. 
3arret, Lincoln's Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

BRowER, HENRY, Manchester, fancy-box-manufacturer, Nov. 12, Dec. 3: solicitors, 
Messrs. Vickers and Diggles, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Bray, CoRNELIvs, Portsea, trader, Nov. 7, Dec. 13: solicitors, Mr. Low, Chancery 
Lane; Mr. Ford, Portsea; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Foster, DAvip GEorGE, St. John’s Square, ironmonger, Nov. 5, Dec. 18: solicitor, 
Mr. Boltou, Dudley ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 
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— 
Hicks, Ricnarp Joun, West Derby, dealer in cattle, Nov. 14, Dec. 6: solicitors 
essrs. Maples and Co, Old Jewry ; Mr. Greene, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Tur- 

ner, Liverpoo al. 

Hearty, Peter, Birmingham, factor, Nov. 3, (and not on the 2d, as advertised in 
the Gazette of Oct. 19,) Dee. 4: solicitor, Mr. Rushworth, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham, 

K»ieut, Ricuakp, Croydon, victualler, Nov. 10, Dec. 15: solicitors, Messrs. M‘*Leod 
and Stenning, London Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Nevess, Exiza, Bread Street, watch-maker, Nov. 10, Dec. 15: solicitor, Mr. Hopwood, 

ry Lane; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Vertve, THOMAS, Trinity Terrace, Tower Hill, seed-merehant, Nov. 10, Dec. 15: so- 
xeitor, Mr. Russell, Martin Lane, Cannon Street ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

1Ls0N, SAMUEL, West Bromwich, draper, Nov. 10, Dec. 11: solicitors, Mr. Stuart, 

Wolverhampton ; Messrs. Smith and James, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, 


Birmingham. 
DIVIDENDS. 


Nov. 23, Mills, High Holborn, merchant—Nov. 20, Beddow and Berryman, Little 
Love Lane, Wood Street, warchousemen— Nov. 23, Barton, Old Brentford, grocer— 
Nov. 22, Ambrose, Awre, Gloucestershire, timber-merchant— Nov. 20, Maunder, Mark, 
gomersetshire, draper—Nov. 22, Batson and Co. Berwick-upon-Tweed, bankers—Nov. 
2, Bonny, Liverpool, tailor—N 22, Drinkwater, Liverpool, draper— Nov. 22, Labrey, 
Manchester, grocer—Nov. 22, Stother and Richards, Manchester, joiners. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 21, Lewis, Hereford, timber-merchant— Dec. 14, Flear, Farndon, } 
shire, miller—Nov. 22, Pullcine jun. Selby, brewer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Skelton, Piccadilly, Manchester warehouseman; third div. of 2s. 8}d. on Wednesday 
next, and three subsequent Wednesdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Bates, Wel- 
beck Street, auctioneer; first div. of 6s. 24. on Wednesday next, and three subsequent 
Wednesdays ; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Fuller, St. James’s Street, wine-merchant ; 
frst div. of 2s. Gd. Nov. 1, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Curtis, Newport Pagnell, printer; first div. of 5s. 6d. Nov. 1, and three subse- 
quent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Harrison, Poole, provision-mer- 
chant; final div. of 2}d. Nov.], and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, 
singhall Street—Taylerson, Felling Shore, iron-:nanufacturer ; first div. of 5s. Nov. 3, 
or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Barras, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, wine-merchant ; second and final div. of 11 }¢. (in addition to previously 
declared), Nov. 3, or any subsejuent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle upon-Tyne. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Alexander, Kinghorn, glazier, Nov. 5, 26. 

























Friday, November 2. 

PARTNEESHIPS DISSOLVED. 
J. and H. Elphick, Heighton, Sussex, farmers —Forman 
mercers—Pinkess and Jordan, Live paint-manutfacturers 
Liverpool, paint-manufacturers—Jones and Godwin, Saltord, plumbers—Weary and Co. 
Devonport, quarrymen; as far as regards W. N. Harper— Warwick and Son, Carpen- 
ters’ Buildings, London Wall, agents— Littlewood and Cutts, East Retford, grocers—T. 
J. and S. Earl, Kendal, clog-makers—Donovan and Vallance, Davies Street, timbere 
merchants—Osborn and Abbott, Wisbeach St. Peter's, drapers 


and Forster, Liverpool, silk- 
-Linnington and Co. 


ool, 








verpool, engravers—J. and J. Itradbury, Manchester, drysalters—Lord and Gibson, 
Howgill Mill, Gisburn, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners—Lryan and Lee, Rochdale, iron- 
mongers—Batten and Co. Penzance, bankers—Jotham and Jacobs, Barnet, surgeons — 


Saul and Perdue, Plough Road, 


M‘Farlane and Briggs, Manchester, machine-makers 
ipton, miners,—lluggins and Co. 


Rotherhithe, coal-tar-refluers—Bradburne and Co, 1 
Manchester, merchants. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Sramham, Yorkshire, silk-mercer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Crook, Joseru, Plymouth, merchant, to surrender Nov. 13, Dec. 4: 
Lavers junior, Plymouth; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, 
Exeter. 

Fayers, JAMES Ropertson, Little Love Lane, Wood Street, stay-manufacturer, 
Nov. 12, Dec. 24 ;: solicitor, Mr. Hubbard, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, 
Coleman Street. 

Hae, WItL1AM, Woolwich, rocket-manufacturer, Nov. 17, Dec. 18: solicitor, Mr. 
Hudson, Finsbury Place South ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Prior, Joun WILLIAM, Newington Causeway, silversmith, Nov. 8, Dec. 18: soli- 
citor, Mr. Peddell, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Lasinghall Street. 

Rossins, OLIVER, Wolverhampton, japanner, Nov. 14, Dec. 13: solicitor, Mr, Har- 
rison, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, birmingham. 

RopekTson, CORNELIUS, Rotherham, steel-manutacturer, Nov. 
Mr. Unwin, Sheffield ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield. 

Ryper, Epwwy, Birmingham, jeweller, Nov. 13, Dec. 10: 


PicKERING, EDWARD, 


solicitors, Mr. 
Mr. Hernaman, 





17, Dec. 15 : solicitor, 


solicitors, Mr. Letts, 


Bartlett’s Buildings ; Mr. Reece, birmingham ; oficial assignee, Mr. Whitmore, bir- 
minghbam. 
Sace, WILL1AM Joun, Great Portland Street, chemist, Nov. 17, Dec. 18: solicitor, 


Mr. Fawlings, John Street, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. Beli, Coleman Street 
Buildings. 

TREFFRY, Tuomas, Tregoney, Cornwall, seedsman, Nov. 14, Dee. 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Edmonds and Son, Piymouth ; Mr, Stogdon, Excier; official assignee, Mr. 
Hernaman, Exeter. 





DIVIDENDS. 
Nov. 23, Hart, King Street, Finsbury Square, watch-manufacturer— Nov. 23, Wood- 
hams, Tunbridge, grocer—Nov. 23, " ate, Regent Street, silversmith— Nov. 23, Blake, 


3, Coldrey, Lawrence Lane, merchant—Nov., 23, 





Mount Street, cabinet-maker 











Strange, Abingdon, wine nerchant _Nov. 26, Macnaghten, Nicholas Lane—Nov. 24, 
Satchell jun. Winsley eet, Oxford Street, cowkeeper— Nov. 28, gers, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, fire-brick-manufacturer—Nov. 23, Pritchard and Croft, Liverpoo), 
oil-merchants—Nov. 29, Buri and Thompson, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, and Jarrow, 
Durham, soda manufacturers—Nov. 29, Bell, South Shields, ship-broker—Nov. 27, 
Woodhouse, Darlington, butcher—Nov. 29, Steele, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. innkeeper— 
Nov. 24, Leadbeater, Sheffield, grocer—Nov. 24, Osborn, Sheilield, wine-merchant— 
Nov. 24, Wilkinson, Shettield, silver-pl — Dee. 12, Frances, Birmingham, nail- 


manufacturer— Nov. 27, Cotterill and Hill, Walsall, merchants. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 


Nov. 24, Leon, Rathbone Place, tailor—Nov. 24, Hooker, Deptiord, paperhanger— 





Nov. 24, Cheel, Paddington Green, victualler — , Inglis, New Street, St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, baker— Nov. 30, Dolphin, Hunter House, near Blanchland, Durham, 
nker—Nov. 24, Waterhouse, birmingham, coal-merchant— Nov. 23, Roberts, Smeth- 
Wick, Staffordshire, steel-manufacturer— Noy. 24, Turnpenny, Birmingham, jeweller— 
Nov. 27, Holmes, Birmingham, bootmaker. 
To be confirmed unless cause be shoirn to the contrary on or before Nov. 23. 


Williams, Westminster Bridge Road, victualler. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 


Gardiner junior, Chepstow, timber-merchant ; first div. of 1s. }d. 





Mr. Miller, Bristol—Hawkins, Standish, Gloucestershire, farmer ; first div. of 6}d. any 
Ww ednesday ; ; Mr. Miller, Bristol—Todd, Whitehaveu, ironmonger ; fourth div. of 1s. 6d. 
Nov. 3, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Ineary, 
East Jarrow, Durham, alkali-manutacturer ; div. of is. 5!d. (on new proofs, in part 
of first and second divs. of 2s. and 5d, previously —— d, Nov. 3, or any subsequent 
Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon- Ty ne—Baskett, Neweastle-upou-Tyne, corn- 





Mr. Wak- 





r any wen a bers nt Saturday ; 
grocer; 


merchant ; first and ting " div. of 9d. Nov 
ri Neweastle- upon-Tyne—Cunningham, Northwis h, Cheshire, 

. 5d. Nov. 5, or any subsequent Monday 7 Mr. Bird, Liver _ 
rachael first div. of 4s. 10d. Nov. 
pool—Tuylor, Liverpool, ironmonger , first div. of ) 
day ; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Williams, Liverpool, hosier ; first div. of 9d. Nov. 5, or any 
Subsequent Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Williams, Birkenhead, builder; div. of 

. 2d. (on new proofs, ) on account of first div. of 4s. ld. Nov. 7, or any subsequent 
Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Barret, Oxford, timber-merchant ; first div. of 
20s. Nov. 7, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; Mr. Turquand, Basins ghall Street— 
Stone, Strangeways, Cheetham, baker ; first div. of zid. Nov. 6, or any subsequent 
Tuesda y ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Jones, Stockport, ironmonger ; first div. of 6s. 14d. 
Nov. 6, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Batho, Manchester, 
machine- -maker ; final div. of 5d. Nov. 6, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, 
Manchester. 


first div. of 














Notiinghame | 















































PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Sature. Monday. Tuesday. Weines. Thurs. day. 
8 per Cert Consols.... Te 93) a4 | - =e 92 
Ditto for Account.... ° 92 93 93h 
| 3 per Cents Keduced . . 91 oie ot { og = 91 
| 34 per Cents..... hee @ 92 93 = 2 b 3 92 
| Long Annuities ° 8 si af “ 8 
Bank Stock ,7 per Cent ... | 198 197 tt 19osg > 1 
India Stock, 10} ....... — 257 -— > — 
Exchequer Bilis, lg¢. perd diem 44 pm. 42 45 42 46 
India Bonds, 4g per Cent ........ coeccee _ $2 pm. 83 50 83 
| FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Amsteiam. cccccccccccseccce <>- ce; — | Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct st 
Belgian . - } Mexican .... ceecescee oe om 268 
te : = | Michigan .. t= -—— 
| Brazilian . es 6— | Mississippi (Sterling). st— 60 
Buenos apes. ees tt — New ae eT i 97 
| Chilian . ° tt — | Ohio... . ‘- 9 
| Danish t— | Pennsylvania . t— 79 
| Duteh (Ex. 12 Guilders) .. 3— || Peruvian .... i Ce | 
Ditto. i— Portuguese ...... ‘- 83 
French . 3a— bc.|) Ditto ......es00. - —_ 
DN cae cen os 5 = RD o.:6:.0020<60 - | 107 
| Indiana (Sterling) . eves t6— |i — Spanish .......++.. - | 163 
|} Ulinois . 6-\ i —_ DUO ...- ce-cosses - | 35 
| Kentucky . ° ° - — |!) Ditto (Passive) ..... | —_ 
Louisiana Ste rling). “ 5 — | 89 Ditto (Deferred | — 
6-— cost 24 


Ba- | 


Hall and Jackson, Li- | 


| 


any Wednesday ; | 





Maryland (Sterling)... Venezuela Active . 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | Bangs— 




























Caledonian...... ose ece-e 13 CO#ST Australasian .... 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 3l | British North Am 
Eastern Counties. ee «| rt Colonial ........+. 
Great Northern .... | 7é Commercial of London .. 
Great North of England ool 2 London and Westminster .. 
Great South. and West. Ireland..| — | Lendon Joint Stock ........ 
Great Western .. ... 623 | Nationa! of Ireland .. 
Hull and Selby ..........+. o4 j National Provincial . 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. | Provincial of Lreland... 
Lancaster and Carlisle . 50 | Union of Australia .. 
London Brighton and South ong 7 Union of London .....sseesees 
London and Blackwall . ° 3a Mines— 
London and North- western «| 16 Bolanos ...... ee 
Midland . ........00-ceeses | 47a Brazilian Imperial . 
North British ...... ° | lle Ditto (St. John Del Ke y 
South-eastern and Dover . : iy Cobre Copper ............ 
South-western ...........+. oak 3g MisceLttanrous— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick ..| i78 } Australian spt ee 
York ¢ and North Midland ........} 193 Cj Canada ..... 

Docks General Steam 
East and West India .......... = 137 } Peninsular and Oriental Ste am 
London ....... ++} 115 | Royal Mail Steam........ ‘ 
St. Katherine .t 79 t South Australian. 








BANK OF ENGLAND. ~ 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 27th day of Oct. 1849, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 
Notes issued ...eesseccceseees £28,470,565 Government Debt . 
Other Securities ..... 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion ....++.. 


. ail 015, 100 
4900 






"628,470,505 





£26,470,565 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
++ £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in 
cluding Dead We ight Annuity) £14,228 ae 





he gappenge Capital... 











OE scem. 0s. 00900 3,132,780 
Public Deposits* ° 4,858,589 Other Securities .... 6.00.00. 
Other Deposits .........+ 10,738,142 Notes .. . ee oreoms 
Seven Day and other Biils.... 1,080,914 | Gold and ‘Silver Coin ......... 788,651 
acme | ee 
£34,363,425 | £04,365 425 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comuaissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton, 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cake £84 00..000 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal PiecesO 0 0 Iron, British Bars .... 5 0... 60090 
New Dollars ......seseeeceeeeeeses O 410 Lead, Kritish Pig . 15 6 0..16 080 
Silver in Kars, Standard . s.ecee.e O 4 119 | Steel, English ....... ooo0.e¢08@ 





GRAIN, Mark zene, Nov. 2. 






. & 
- 301031 | Oats, Feed. 1€tol7 









‘. 
Wheat, R. New 361038 | BD coccces 






Fine. 17-18 

oe Poland .. 17~—18 

seers M042 | Malt, Ord. 27 | Fine, 18—19 
ME worsens 42—44j . Potato .. 
Super. New... 46—48 | Peas, Hog «.. Fine . 








AVERAGE PKICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FUKBIGN CORN, 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 
Wheat.... 41s. $d. | Rye ... ... 246 94. | Wheat...... Is. 0d.| Rye .... 
Barley..... 27 9 Beans Marley ...... 1 0 Beans ... 
Oats ....... 17 6 | Peas . Oats ..-..... 1 0 — cocccese 2 @ 





Weekly Averages for the Week ending Oct. 
Wheat, dls. 7d. Renting ate 5d.—Oats, 17s. 24.—Rye, 24s. 8d.— Beans, 28s lid. eee 31s. 74, 








FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made +. persack — to 43s. Butter—Rest Fresh, I4s. Od. per dos. 
Seconds ....-cee- cece sceececees — 4 Carlow, 3/. lis. to 3/. 18s. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk .on n board ship 3s — 38 | Bacon, Irish ............perewt. 50s,— 554, 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ 33 = 36 Cheese, Cheshire .. . 46 — 68 
Bran.... ee . per quarter o— 0 Derby Plain .. ee — 
Pollard, fat gant ys o=— 0 Hams, York . — ot 





‘bs. ‘id to 7s. 6d, 


r 120, 


Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4ib. loaf. Eggs, French, per 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ann LeaDENmAtt.* Smiruricio.” 
d . > 











Heap or Carries at 














s. d. sd &. SMITHFIELD. 
Reef... 2 @to 3 Oto3 4 ..... 2 Sto 3 4tod 0 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 2 O—3 4—3 & wc... 3 4—310—4 2) Beasts. 1,060 ..... 3,737 
Veal... 2 8—3 O—3 8 ... 30—3 8—4 0, Sheep. 5,620 + 22,270 
Pork... 3 4—4 O—4 8 ..... 4 O—4 4—4 8 | Calves. 221 . . 149 
Lamb. 0 0—0 0 oo. ou 00-0 O| Pigs... S1@ ceres 308 
° To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 
POTATOES. 








--perton.. 


Kent Pockets - 135s. to 16%, | York Regents .. .... 80s. to o 
é o- 





Choice ditto... — 240 Scotch Reds .. 
Sussex Pockets ° — 140 Devons... 
Fine ditto ..... eeveeee — 248 Kent aad Es 








HAY AND ST RAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 














CUMBERLAND. SMIvTerrero. Warrremaret 

Hay, Go0d ..esecececeree O88. to 72. . « 488. to 708. c.ccesevees 558. tO G30, 
63 . - o_— 0 

i) - ao o=- 0 

Clover....++. 90 - @ — 92 o— & 
Wheat Straw. BB ccccccccces 86 = BD cecciccccee Do 

omLs, ¢ COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil . id. | Tea. Bohea, fine, . ore. Os. > to - o* 
Refined e | Congou, fine 1 _ 





Souchong, fine 1 H a é 
* In Bond—Duty 2s. ‘la. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) - cwt. 62s, to 110s. 
Good Ordinary . 35s — 38s. 
Sugar, Muscovado, per. owt... 24s. 10d. 
15s. Od. to 17s, 64. 


Linseed Of) ......6--0++ 
Linseed Oil-Cake.... 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds. (6d.per doz. discount 7s. 0d. 
Coals, Hetton ...... sesssereee 185. 64. 
Tees.c.cececccecceccecececee 18%. 6d. | West India Molasses..... 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





ISS WILSON, daughter of the Scottish 
Vocalist, begs to announce her intention of giving 
LESSONS ON THE PIANOFORTE, which she has studied 
under the most eminent masters ; and in BALLAD-SINGING, 
having been instructed for that purpose by her late Father.— 
47, Gower Street, Bedford Square. October 1819. 


EW ZEALAND COMPANY'S SHIP.— 


A First-class Passenger Ship will be despatched from 
the Port of London for the Company's Settlements in New 
Zealand on the First Monday in every alternate Month, until 
further Notice, and will carry an experienced Surgeon. 

The LADY NUGENT, 668 Tons, will leave the London 
Docks on Monday, the 3d of December next. 
Apply at the New uland House ; or to Mr. Josrru Srayr- 
nen, Broker, 110, Fenchurch Street. 
By order of the Court, 
Thomas Copsert Harinoton. 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings, 


London 2 sd October 1849. 
TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 


via 
for PASS 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hongkong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, start x from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on orabout the 10th of the month. 

BOMBAY.— Fasseng for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company’s Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Ale xandria by her Majesty" s Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hoi I. Comy y's Steamers. 

RRANE —Malta, on the 2°th and 29th of every 
month. tantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORITUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For Fluns of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure p: nzes, and ship cargo, apply at the Company’ 3 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Stree t, Southampton. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 
4, College Green, Dublin. 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Charles Graham, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
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E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resi- | William Railton, Esq. 

Charles Downes, Bsq dent. | F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thornby, Esq. 
Ss 








J. G. Henriques 1: 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
This Company, established by act of Parliament in 1834, af- 
fords the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and 
in the great success which has attended it since its com- 
pen 


e 
ITS ANN ct AL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 99,00@I, 
Tn 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 

annum on the sum insured to all polic of the participat- 

ing class from the time they were effe dito the 3ist Dee. 

1840, and from that date to 3ist Dec. 1847, 23/. per cent per 

Annum was added at the General Meeting on July 6, 1848. 
The bonus thus added to policies from March 1834 to the 

= ai 1548, is as follows— 

Time Sum added 























Sum added Sum 














Pa Assured. to Policy to Policy payable 

in 1841. in 1848. at death. 

£. £. 8. d. £ s. «ff 

5,000 13 yrs. Eoaatee. 683 68 6,170 16 8 

5,000 l2y 50 00 6,237 10 0 

5,000 10 ence 50 00 6,057 10 0 

5,000 B years 100 0 0 5,887 lo 0 
5,000 6 years cece 5,67 
5,000 4 years ° 54 

000 2 years 5 





2 
The premiums ney ertheless ar eon the most moders 
and only One Half need be Paid for the First Five Years 
where the Insurance is for life. Every information will be 
afforded on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mull, London 
)}CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E-tablished 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
Nrecetors 
The Right Mon. Sir T. Frankl and Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. | Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bs art. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Archibald Hast'e, Esq. M.E 
Henry Barnett, Esq. | John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq William Routh, Esq. 
Thomas Edgar, Esq. 
Physician—John Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.R.S. 27, Dover Street, 
President of the Royal Colle ge of Physicians. 
Surgeon —Venjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S I, swe Street. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R. 
The following are among the advantages aaa by this 
Society— 
Economy combined with Security. 
The Rates of Premiums are lower than those of any other 

















Office which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, 
and cons:derably lower than those of any other Mutual 
Assurance Society 

The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth 


year among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the Pay- 
ment of the fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected on 
the Participating Scale, ifa claim accrue thereon prior to the 
next division of profits. 

The Bonuses declared at the three former divisions, (arising 
from three-fourths only of the profi's,) averaged 16, 31, and 
36 per cent, respective ly ,on the nounts of Premiums paid. 

The Bonus declared in 1849, (arising from the whole of the 
profits,) be the result of the operations of the Society 
during the last five years upon the Mutual Principle, average 
624 per cent on the Premiums received. 

All Assurances effected during the year 1819, on the equal 
rates of Premium, will be entitled to participate in the profits 
to be declared in 1851. 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this 

ociety, resulting from low Premiums and a division of the 
entire protit the assured— 
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Prospectuses and full 


application to 


particulars may be obtained 
LEXANDER Macponatp, See 
Under the Patronage of Royalty and the Authority of the Faculty. 
> ray? ‘ y ON 3 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
A certain remedy for disorders of the pulmonary 
organs, in ditticulty of breathing, in redundancy of phlegm, 
in incipient consumption, (of which cough is the most positive 
indication,) they are of unerring efficacy y. Inasthma aad in 
winter cough they have never been known to fail. N.3. 
These Lozenges contain no opium, nor any preparation of 
that drug. Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d. ; and tins, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. €d. each, by Tuomas Keatixo, Chemist, 
&c. No. 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; retail by all 
Druggiste, &cJ 





on | 





EGYPT.—Kegular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance | 
ENGERS AND L IGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, | 


| 


, driff, sustains it in maturity 


HE VERNON GALLERY.—ALLEGED 


INJURY to ONE of the VERNON PICTURES.—A 
Statement (sent by a correspondent) having appeared in 


several Journals, to the effect that serious injury has been 


sustained by one of the Pictures in the Vernon Gallery, in | A Member of the Church of England preferred.— 





consequence of the culpable negligence of an engraver em 
ployed in copying it for the ‘* Art-Journal,” 
requested to see and examine it for themselves; 





sustained. 
of Mr. Solomon Hart, R.A. 

The right to engrave this collection was presented to the 
Editor of the “ Art Journal” by the late Robert Vernon, Esq. 
prior to his ‘‘ proffer ’ of it to the Nation—a right graciously 
sanctioned and confirmed by the Trustees of the National 
Gallery on accepting the gift. 

For upwards of two years above twenty artists and en- 
gravers have been continually occupied in copying and en- 
graving these pictures for publication in the “ Art-Journal” ; 
and until this alleged injury no complaint of any kind has 
arisen: a fact which sufficiently prove dattention 
manifested by the officers in « harge of the ery, Who are 
broadly accused of neglect in the paragraph in question. 


YHE Principal Officers of her Majesty’ 8 
Ordnance do Hereby Give Notice that they 
DISPOSE OF, to such persons as may be willing to T DER 
for the same, a quantity of OLD LtON GUNS, SHOT and 
SHELLS, CAST IRON, &c. in Store at the Royal Arsenal at 
Wool wich, which have been divided into Lots, and may be 
viewed upon application to the Storekeeper at that place, any 
day (Sundays excepted) previous to the day fixed for the 
delivery of the Tenders. 

A Catalogue of the severai Lots may be obtained by persons 
willing to become purchasers, at the Storekeceper’s Office, 
Woolwich, the Principal Storekeeper’s Office at the Tower, 
and at the Secret all Mall, where the Tenders 
for the whole 5 he said Lots are to be de- 
livered, on or before Monpay the 5th Novemper next. 

By order of the Board, G. Betrer, for Sec 


YONTRACT for the SUPPLY of WOOD for 












nr 





















J LIGHTING FIRES at the folowing BARRACKS in | 
and near London. 
CROYDON and CARSHALTON SCHOOL. 
HOUNSLOW and HAMVTON COURT. 
HYDE PARK and KENSINGTON, 
REGENT PARK, PORTMAN STREET, and ST. 
JOHN'S WOOD. 


TOWER. 
WELLINGTON, ST. GEORGE'S, and HORSE 
WOOLWICH. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to “ The Secretary to the Board 
of Ordnance, Pall Mall,” wiil be received at this Office until 
Turspay, the Lith Noveuner next, from such persons as may 
be willing to Contract for the Supply of Split, Dry, Sound Pir 
Wood, or of Split Birch, Ash, and Hazel, mixed, made up into 
undies of one anda and three pounds weight, and nine 
inches long; to be firmly bound with rope-yarn, and delivered 
free of every expense, (except the © mntract price,) into the 
Barrack Stores of the respective Stations, at such times and in 
such quantities as the Barrackmasters may require, from the 
present date to the 30th September 1550. 











Blank Forms of the Tender, and other information rel: z 
to the Contract, may be had, on application, at the Barrack 
Office, 85, Pall Mall, or to the respective Barrackmasters. 

The Terms for cach Station are to be stated s»parately. It 








is clearly to be understood that the Board of Ordnance reserve 
to themselves the power of accepting or rejecting any of the 
Tenders, without assigning any reason or entering into any 
correspondence on the subject. 
By order of the Board of Ordnance, 
G. Burien, for the Sec. 
Office of Ordnance, 2%th October 1819 


pruas.—C AUTION TO THE PUBL Ac. —lIn 


Mr. 
} 


ade Lefore 





consequence of a statement recently 1 

nm, atthe Marlborough Street Polic which 

| in various newspapers, headed “ CII P Ft 

lady had purchased an inferior fur in Regent Stre 
t 

















at 








nt price, and as the name of the party : nst 
whom the complaint was made cid not appear, we, the un- 
ders'gned Furriers, think, in justice to ourselves, we are 


bound to state we have no connexion with the house men- 
tioned or such proceedings. 
E. C. Bourne and Co, Russian and Hudson's Bay Fur Ware- 
house, 244, Regent § rect, corner of Little Argyll Street. 
Kare and Jrrvs, . Re went Street, opposite Hanover St 


Dw ~ ~ ' 
[JARVEY'S FISH SAUCE—E. 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ WituiaM Lazenny” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed ** Elizabeth Lazenby. ’ 

E. Lazexey and Son's I 
to be prepared with that pecu 
80 justly admired as sauce for 
&c., and is manufactured only 
Sauce Warchouse,6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


= rs.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The present period being peculiarly one of 
economy, the Public should purchase this description of Car- 
peting, the advantages being, durability, beauty, and novelty 
of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of colouri ing, style 
to Brussels and at acost of half the price. Purchasers 
autioned against spurious imitations, the Fe! t Carpeting 
being always stamped “‘ Royal Victoria Carpeting.” It can 
be procured atall the respectable Carpet Houses in Lond m 
and its vicinity, and ip all the principal Towns of the United 
Kingdom. The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufac- 
ture Table-covers, embossed and printed, of the latest possible 
designs and in every variety of style and colour ; thick Felt for 
polishing Plate-glass, Steel, Marble, Torto hell, &e. 
likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waistcoatings 
for Coach and Railway-carriage Linings, Upholstere 
&c.; Piano Felts, RUSTIC AND WIDE-AWAKE 
Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses, at 5, 
Strvet, Cheapside. 


JANE HEAD OF HAIR.—ROWLAND’S 

MACASSAR OIL nourishes the hair in its embryo 
state, aceelerates its growth, cleanses it from seurf and dan 
and continues its possession of 
and luxurious redundancy, t 
the latest period of human life. In the growth of whiskers, 
eyebrows, and moustachios, it is also unfailing in its stimu 
lative operation. For children it is especially recommended, 
as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, and rendering 
the we of the fine comb unnecessary. Beware of spurious 
im fons. The genuine article has the words “ Rowland’s 
sar Oil” on the wrapper. Price 3s. ¢d.; 7s.; family 
» (equal to four small,) 10s. 6¢d.; and double that size, 
21s. per bottle. Sold by the Proprietors, at 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


A LIVER COMPLAINT CURED BY 
ye HOLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Extract of a letter from John 
M‘Lean Ferguson, Esq. dated Melbourne, Port Phillip, May 
9th, 1-49. To Professor Holloway—Sir, I had been afflicted 
nearly two years with the Liver Complaint, accompanied with 
flying pains in the shoulders, dimness of sight, and diftic ulty 
of breathing. After e xpending upwards of 20/. in medicines 
without finding any relief, I was induced to try your Pills ne 
by their use and strict attention to the prescribed regimen, I 
am effectually cured Grateful for the same, I publish this state- 
ment, in the hope that others so afflicted may have recourse 
to your invaluable medicines, and thereby derive a sim 
benefit. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hottoway's 
Establishment, 244, Strand, Dondon. 











LAZENBY 









care which has rendered it 
salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels. 
at their old-established Fist 
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Love Line, Wood 








healthy vigour, silky softnes 


























the public are | 
and, if it be 
possible to do so, to discover where and what injury it has | 
The picture is No. 29 in the Catalogue—the work | DICKINSON and CO. b 


GUARDS. } | 


| 


of ANCHOVIES continues | 


| 


and Borough Road, | 


WANte. —A Respectable W ell- -Edacated 





YOUTH, and of Good Address, as an APPRE 
to the Bookselling and Stationery Business in a large oh 
Tow. Will be treated as one of the Family. Pre mium Gone 
‘ » Gol, 


Ply to J, 
» Strand, 
(NIRCULATING PORTFOLIO OF W ATER- 
/ COLOUR DRAWINGS, by the best Masters —y, 
o inform those who are stu¢ 
the Fine Arts that they eon HIRE Drawings by 
first Masters of the day, viz.— Harding, Prout, Cox, Pj 
Topham, Jenkins, Absalon, Oakley, Fripp, &€ 
sent to any part of the kingdom.—Dick 
New BRond Street. 
()' JERS 


LIERS FOR GAS.—Registered Designs from 4) 





| Cravron and Son, Advertising and News Agents, 


‘SSrs, 
dying 
all the 
elding, 
which can be 
INSON and Co, ls, 









‘AL GLASS CHANDE. 








15 
upwards. London Warchouse, 44, Oxford Street, M nufar- 
tory, Broad Strect, Birmingham,) established 1507. The m, ore 








extensive use of Gas in private dwellings has induced Messrs, 
Oster to direct their attention to the Manufacture of the 
above-named articles, which they are enabled to offer at very 
moderate prices. Glass Chandeliers, Table and Ornamental 
Glass, of the newest and richest designs, constant'y 
Furn shing orders for Glass exceuted with despateh. 


YILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand— 
WO T. COX SAVORY and Co.'s Pamphiet of Prices, with 
uuttines, muty be had gratis, or will be sent post -free if applied 


on view, 





The contents are the prices, Weights, 
and patterns, of new and second-hand Silver Spoons and 
Forks; new and second-hand Tea and Coffee Services, Wait 
ers, Silver-edged Plated Goods, the new plated on white 
metal Spoons and Forks, Watches, Clocks, Ladies’ Gold Neck. 


Chains and J« 


hill, seven doors f 
YREY GOOSE 
q Red 


COX SAVORY 
hurech Street, 


and Co. 47 
London 


wellery.—T 
mn Gra 


FEATHERS, 


re never so 





» Cora 


1s. per Pound, 
cheap as at present 


Feathers we 








HEAL 3 SONS’ present prices are— 
8. d.| 8. a, 
.o 8 test Grey Goose.... 1 10 
1 ¢ | White ditto ..... 23 
nad 61 Best Dantz ¢ ditto -3 @ 
Turitied by steam and warranted sweet and free from dust, 
Heat and Sons’ List of Bedding, containing full particulars 





8, -'zes, and prices, sent free by post, on applicatian 
to their Fact ory, '%5, Tottenham Court Road, London. 

PVERYTHING FOR THE TOILET AT 
4 MECHIS MANUFACTORY, 4, Leadenhall Street— 
Superior hair, having, and flesh 





nail, tooth, sh brushes, clothes 


! and hat brushes, combs, washing and shaving soaps. Various 
nail and corn instruments, razors, razor strops and paste and 
shaving powder, ladies and gentlemen's dressing-cases, with 





or without fittings, in Russia leather, mahogany, rosewood, 
and japan ware. Ladies’ companions and pocket-books cle- 
gantly fitted, Iso knitting- boxes, envelope cases, card-cases, 

ce baskets, beautiful inkstands, and an infinity of 
les not to be equalled. 








NOVELTY for the approaching Season 

i is in preparation, to which a distinguishing name has 

| not yet been given, but which the Inventors, Messrs. Nicort, 
can rec as one of the most uscrul, warm, comfortable, 





rent! 
1i6 
iLE 


ever produced. 
ent Street, and 
or PALETOT, 


istics of 





nantly attire 
and 120, Re 
GARMENT, 
saracte 


and g artic cs of 
Specimens can be scen at 11! 
22, Cornhill, as also the T 
ed the NICOLL, whi tains all the « 
the fame d Paktot ‘registered 6 and 7 Vic. ¢. 65) in its exte- 
rior, thas the additional advantages of being convertible 
from a warm to a light Overcoat, or vice versa, at the pleasure 
| of the wearer, or, as the mild or cold nature of the weather 
may require (this garment must be seen and worn to be pro- 
| perly appreciated); it will be found, perhaps, the best preser- 






























vative of health in this variable climate THE NICOLL 

has been secured by Royal Letters Patent in England, Ire- 

land, Scotla md the Colonies: it can, therefore, only be 

purchased i country, or abroad, of Messrs. Nicout’s ‘the 

Pat ntees recognized Agents, and in London ly of them- 
| selves, viz. at 114, 116, 120, Kegent Street, an yrohill, 


YHE NICOLL PALETOT (Registered 6 and 
7 Vie. c. 65) WAREROOMS 114, 116, 120, Regent Street, 
and 22, Cornhill.—Also for Nicoll’s Morning Coat, now in al- 





most universal request for the Country, Riding, Walking, Sea- 
ve &e Shooting Jackets adapted for the season. Many 
ve assumed the use of the word PALETOT, but Messrs. 


Patentees of the design and material. 


Wholesale and Count- 
r the London Iiranches in the 
in Change Alley, Cornhill, 


h: 
Ni oul 


M* SSSKS. NICOLL’S 
4 ing-house Departments fi 
Shipping and Woollen Trades are 


and 120, gent Street. 


Q* 


WILLIAM 
Cambridge. 

A HISTORY 
Second Edition. 


are the sole 

















This day, 2s. 

INDUCTION, with especial Reference 
to Mr. J. 8. MILL'S SYSTEM OF LOGIC, By 
WHEWELL, D.}). Master of Trinity College, 
Ly the same Author, 

OF THLE INDUC veya 
Three volumes, octavo, 2/7, 2 
The PHILOSOPHY of the INDUC ry E 
Second Edition. Two volumes, octavo, 30s. 

INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR — Theologi- 
cal Extracts from the History and the Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences. Second Edition, with additional 
Preface, tid. 

London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


RB YLACK’S BOAD-BOOK OF ENGLAND 
and WALES; containing a General Travelling Map, 
and Sections of the more important Districts on an en- 
larged scale, besides numerous Engraved Charts of Roads, 
Railroads, and Interesting Localities. In a closely-printed 
and portable volume. Price 10s. 6 
* An attempt to bring the old read-book up to the pitch 
of modern improvement ; and we are bound to pronounce 
it successful. It is cheap and portable, at the same time 
that it contains an immense mass of information, closely 
compressed, and well printed.”— Ciril Engineer's Journal. 
ADAM and CuARLEs Biack, Edinburgh ; and sold by all 
Tooksellers. 


SCLENCES. 





SCIENCES, 


5s. 


Now (¢ ‘ompleted, mi a 
HAMBERS'S INFORMATION FOR THE 
PEOPLE. New and Improved Edition. 
Two vols. cloth boards, price 16s. ; in 24 Parts at 7d. ; 
or in 100 Numbers at Id. each. 


 emeee RS’S INSTRUCTIVE AND 


EN- 
TERTAINING LIBRARY. 
‘. this Series of Books ror THE PeorLE has just been 











added GERMAN LIT By Joseru Gostick. 
In Two Parts, price Is. ; or in | vol. cloth boards, 
price 2s. 6d, 
| tena LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Just published, 
TRUE HEROISM, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Price One Shilling. 
W. and R. Caamsers, Edinburgh; D. Cuampers, Glas- 
gow; W. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, London; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 
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QOSEY’S LIBRARY OF MUSIC FOR 
ALL CLASSES, No. I. price 2s. 6d. in a wrapper, 
plished this day, and contains the four celebrated 
is Pures to Figaro, Don Juan, Barbiére, and Der Freis- 
= arranged for the Pianoforte, by W. S. Rocksrro. 
chute, T. Boosey and Co. Holles Street. 
UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK, for 1850. 
Illustrated by Jonn Leecu, Ricuarp Doyve, and 


flasLot K. BRowNe, 2s. 6d, roan, gilt edges, is now ready- 
Office, 85, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers and 


Newsvenders. 
COYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE, 
S or MENAGERE.—The Publishers beg to acquaint 
Trade, that the Second Edition of the above Work is 


4 ready. 
- SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, ; and OLLIvIER. 


gis Just published, 


BSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER. 





By the Rev. Jonn Tor.is, late Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen *s College, C ambridg ze. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: LoncMaN & Co. ; Norwich : CHARLES MUSKETT 


This day is oy foolscap Svo. 4s. Gd. cloth, 
HE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. Translated 
by W. H. Baruurst, M.A. Rector of Barwick-in- 
Elmet. —London: TaYLor, WaLron, and Manerty, Up- 
per G Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


This day is published 
REVIEW OF THE FRE NCH REVOLU- 
TION of 1848; from the 24th of February to the 
Election of the first President. By Captain Cuamien, 
RN. In2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
REEVE, Benuam, & Reeve, King William Street, Strand. 


Just reacy, elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d. 
HRISTIAN DOCTRINES; from the Words 
of Our Lord, of the Apostles, and the Prophets. 
Beautifully printed and INuminated, in the Missal Style, 
with Eight Subjects after the Old Masters. 
E. Cuunton, Publisher, 26, Holles Street. 
“NEW NOVEL BY MIss SINCLAIR. 
Just published, in 3 vols. post Svo. price 31s. fd. boards, 
IR EDWARD GRAHAM; or Railway 
Speculators. By CATHERINE Stnciaia, Author of 
“ The Journey of Life,” ** The Business of Life,” “ Jane 
Bouverie,” &c. 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, Green, and LoycmMans, 
cp ~~ Just published, 8vo. price 1s. 
HE JUDGMENT of CHARITY. A Plea 
for the Hypothetical Interpretation of the Baptis- 
mal Services of the Church of England. By Tuomas 
Vores, M.A. Perpetual Curate of St. Mary’s in the Cas- 
tle, Hastings, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. 
London: J. HatTcuakp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


i the press, 
OF THE PENINSULAR CAM- 
By Tuomas Hamitton. A New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Augmented. By Freperick Harp- 
MAN, Author of “ Peninsular Scenes and Sketches,” &c. 
In one volume 8vo.; to be accompanied by an Atlas of 
Twenty-four Maps and Plans. 

WititaM BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NNALS 
PAIGNS. 


Price 4s. cloth lettered, 
N INQUIRY INTO THE PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION OF SHITAKSPERE. 
By W. J. Biren, M.A. 

“A curious and even attractive book, pervaded by a 
distinct purpose, and sustained by zeal and industry.”— 
Spectator. 

London: 
Just ready, in 3 vols, = Svo.elegantly bound in cloth, 


C. Mrrcuett, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


e 10s. Gd. 
\ TILLIAM VON "TU MBOLDT’S LETTERS 
TO A FEMALE FRIEND. <A Complete Edi- 


tion, Translated from the Second German Edition, by 

CaTHERINE M. A. Coorer, Author of “ Visits to Beech- 

wood Farm,” “ Lucy’s Half-Crown,” &c 
*,* This is the complete work from which were taken 

“ Selections from the Letters of a Statesman.” 

London: Joun CuarMan, 142, Strand. 

Joseph Mazzini, George Saud, W. Meinhold, Frederika 
Bremer, and T. 8S. Arthur, in SLaTerR’s Shilling Publi- 
cations for VADET ist. 

By 


I ITTLE FADETTE; a Prose Tale. y | 
4 GeorGce Sand. With an Analytical Review of the | 


JosEril MAZZINI- 
Ismo. crimson 


Life and Writings of the Author, by 
The First of Slater’s Universal Series. 
Cloth gilt, Is. each. 

The AMBER WITCH. By W. Metxuorp, Author of 
* The Sorceress.” The Ninth of Slater's Shilling Series. 
l6mo. green cloth gilt, ls. cach. 

NINA. Vol. I. Forming the Seventh of Bremer's 
Novels ; a complete edition, in shilling volumes, uniform 
with Slater's Shilling Series. Nina, Vol. Il. on Nov. 15, 

SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. By T. S. Arntuvur, 
The Fourth of Slater's Home Library. 1l2mo. fancy 
covers, 6d. each. 

GeorGeE SLATER, 252, Strand. 

New and Revised Edition, price 2s.; or Free by Post, 2s. 6d. 
7. SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 

Live, and What to Live For. With ample Rules for 
Dict, 
Structions for securing perfect Health, Longevity, and 
that sterling state of happiness only attainable through 
the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of 
life. By a Puysician. 

Opinions of the Press. 

“Tn a small form the Author of this book, ‘A Phy- 
Sician,’ shows his readers how to live, and what to live 
for. He also adds some practical and useful remarks on 
health generally, on diet, and on longevity. The whole 
forms a very excellent manual for such students who 
would learn how to use lite, not abusing it.”""—Church and 
State Gazette. 

“ There is a vast deal of good sense in this little vo- 
lume. The rules relating to the important operation of 
eating are admirable. The moral rules are as good as 
the physical ; and the writer is well entitled to be heard.” 
—Allas. 

“The work before us is written in a plain, homely 
Style, and the information which it contains in connexion 
with all matters relating to health and dict, is of an ex- 
tremely valuable and useful kind.”-—Sunday Times. 

London. Kent and Ricuanps, laternoster Row. 





Albemarle Street, 3d November 1819. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


or 


FORTHCOMING WORKS 





M. Guizot. 





THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1640- | 


1688, and the Causes of its Success. Post 8vo. 


Charles Macfarlane, Esq. 
TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY; the result 


of a recent Journey made in 1848, to Examine 


into the State of that Country. 2 vols. 8vo. 








George Grote, Esq. 


| HISTORY OF GREECE (continued.) From | 
| the Peace of Nikias down to the Battle of Kni- 


dus. 21 to 394.) Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 


(n.c. 4 





Lord Campbell. 

LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF 
ENGLAND. From the Norman Conquest till | 
the Death of Lord Mansfield. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[On December ith. 


George Ticknor, Esq. 
A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


With Criticism on particular Works, and Bio- 
graphical Notices of Prominent Writers. 3 vols. 
dSyo. 





Thomas H. Dyer, Esq. 
LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN. Compiled from 


authentic Sources, and particularly from his 
Correspondence. Portrait. 8vo. 


George Borrow, Esq. 
L AV ENGRO; AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


3 vols. post 8v °. 


Joseph Marryatt, Esq. 


A HISTORY OF POTTERY AND POR- 








Greek and Roman Mythology, Biography, and 
Geography. For the Use of Culleges and Schools. 
1 vol. dSvo. 





} Sir Humphry Davy. 

CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL, AND SAL- 
MONIA; or Days of Fly-Fishing. New Edition. 
Beautifully printed. 2 vois. feap. 8vo. 





| Peter Cunningham, Esq. 
| HANDBOOK OF LONDON; Past and Pre- 


sent. A New Edition, revised. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


| 

| 

| sini 
Washington Irving, Esq. 


LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS; 


A New Edition. Maps. 3 vols. 8vo. 





| 
| John Paget, Esq. 


HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA. With 
Remarks on their Condition, Social, Political, 
| and Economical. New Edition. Plates. 2 vols. 


8Svo. 





Author of ‘‘ Bertha’s Journal.’’ 

THE MINORITY OF AN HEIRESS; or the 
Progress of Character. A Work for Young 
Persons. 2 vols. 12mo. 








Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


CELAIN. With a Description of the Manu- 
facture from the Earliest Period in various 
Countries. Plates and Wood-cuts. 8vo. 
Dr. Wm. Smith. 
A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, of 


\ : aaa ‘ae " : | 
Regimen, and Self-Management ; together with In- | together with the Voyages of his Companions. 


ts LAW REVIEW, for 
No. 21, price 5s. 


. Settlement of Land, 

. International Law. 

3. Lunacy. 

. Chancery Reform in Calcutta. 

. The Legislation of Session 1849, 
6. Difficulties of a Law Reformer. 

. Management of Property in Chancery. 
The New Bankruptcy Act. 

9. Capital Punishment. 

10. Tenant Right. 

11, Lawmaking Machinery. 

STEVENS and Norton, Bell Yard. 


NOVEMBER, 


To 


ve 


cn 


On ayn ay, 22d November, will be published, 
By CHARLEs Knicut, 90, Fleet Street, 
NHE BRITISH ALMAN ACK, FOR 1850. 
Price, sewed, 

THE COMPANION to the ALM ANACK, for 1850. 
Price, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

The TWO BOUND TOGETHER in neat cloth, uni- 
form with preceding years, price 4s. 
Contents of the Companion. 


Partl. On Ancient and ers, 1849—Flactuations 
Modern Usage in Reck- of the Funds. 
oning—On the Fisheries Part Il, Abstracts of Acts 
of Great Britain and Ire- | —Abstracts of Public 
land—Chronological Ac- Documents—Chronicle of 
count of the Connexion | Session—Private Bills— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ALMANACK, for 1850. Price, 


Public Petitions—Public 
Improvements ; with 
Wood-cut Illustrations of 


between England and 
India, continued from | 
1832 to the present time 


—Railways of Great Bri- | New Buildings—Chroni- 
tain—On Public Libraries | cle of Occurrences— 
—Kagged Schools—On Kankruptey Analysis— 
the Cholera of 1I849-- | Necrology of 1849. 


European and other Pow- | 
THE UNIONS’ and PARISH 
rh ain, ls, 6d. 
and Varnished, 7s. 


OFFIC ERs’ SHEET 
; Varnished, 
2s. 3d.; in Frame 
Also, early in December, 4s cloth, or 4s fd. roan tuck, 
THE UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS’ POCKET 
ALMANACK and GUIDE, for 1850, greatly extended. 


In post Svo. with Engravings, price 7s. 6a 
] REWING AND DISTILLATION ; ” nde 

the Articles under those heads in the Seventh Edi- 
tion of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” By Taomas 
Tuomson, M.D. F.R.S. Lond. and Edin, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. With Prac- 
tical Instructions for Brewing lorter and Ales according 
to the English and Scottish Methods, By WILLIAM 
STEWART. 


Edinburgh: LONGMAN 


A. and C. Brack; London: 


and Co. 


Super royal 32mo. cloth, price 2°. 

ONG FELLOW’S OUTRE M ER; 

4 A Pilgrimage Beyond the Sea. With a Portrait of 
the Author, and a Vignette, engraved on steel, forming 
Vol. L. of CLARKE’S CABINET LIBRARY of CHOICE 
READING. Vol. IL. Bryant's Poetical Works. Vol. III. 
Longfellow's pe, Vol. LV. Irving's Life of Gold- 
smith, on Nov. 

CLARKE’S MINT ATURE EDITIONS, 6d. each, 

. The Language of Love. 3. The Ballroom Manual. 
2. The Language of Flowers, | 4. E ns slish Songs. 

London: H, G. CLanke and Co, 4, Exeter C hange. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOUNSTON., 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 8s. 
{XPERIMENT AL AGRICULTURE. 
Being the Results of Past and Suggestions for Fu- 
ture Experiments in Scientific and Practical Agriculture, 
By James F. W. Jounston, F.R.SS.L. and BE. &e, &e. 
Lately published by the same Author, 
LECTURES on AGRICULTURAL © HEMISTRY 
and GEOLOGY. 2d Edition. Svo. 24s. 
ELEMENTS of DITTO Feap. 8vo, 45th Edit, 
CATECHISM of DITTO, 24th Edition. Is, 
INSTRUCTIONS for the ANALYSIS of SOLLS. Is. 
ON the USE of LIME in AGRICULTURE. Feap. 


Svo. 6s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS AGRICUL- 


6s. 


to SCIENTIFIC 





TURE. 8Svo. 6s. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
COMPLETION OF JOUNSTON’S PILYSICAL ATLAS, 
QUARTO EDITION, 

Next week will be published, in | vol. imperial 4to. 
handsomely bound, half-morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
T= PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL 

PHLENOMENA. Reduced from the Edition in im- 
perial folio, for the Use of Colleges, Academies, and 
Families. By Avex Kerru Jounston, F.R.G.S, F.G.S, 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ord nary to her Majesty, 
Honorary Member of the Geographical society, Berlin. 

This edition contains twenty-five Maps, including a 
Palxontological and Geological Map of the British Is- 





| by the 


| TECT 


| 
| 


lands, engraved in the highest style of art, expressly for 
this edition, by Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, and 
| carefully coloured under their superintendence; with 
Descriptive Letterpress, and a very copio 1s Index, 

WititaM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


——— bape ~ rene 


tT". ANATOMY. OF EXTE RNAL FORMS 
OF MAN; for Artists, Painters, and Sculptors. 
by Dr. Fav. Edited, with numerous Additions, by Ro- 
BERT Knox, M.D. Lecturer on Anatomy. In 1 vol, Svo. 
And Atlas of 28 Plates, 4to. Price, plain, lM. 48.3 co- 
loured, 2/. 28. (Forming Vol. VII. of the Library of 
Illustrated Scientinie Works.) 
BOTANY OF THE NIGER EXPEDITION, 
vo. with 2 Views, a Map, and 50 I’lates, li. Is. 
THE NIGER FLORA; or an Enumeration 
of the Plants of Western Tropical Africa. Collected 
late Dr. Tu Voaen, under the command of 
| Captain H. D. Trotter, R.N. Including SPICILEGIA 
GORGONEA, by D. B. Wess, Esq. and FLORA 
NIGRITIANA, by Dr. Hookes and Geonce DENTHAM, 
Esq. Edited by Sir W. Hookes, Director of the Koyal 
Gardens, Kew. 
Recently published, 12mo. price 6s. 
TREATISE ON THE ADULTERATIONS of FOOD, 
and the CHEMICAL MEANS EMPLOYED to DE- 
THEM. Containing Water, Flour, bread, Milk, 
Leer, Cider, Wines, Spirituous Liquors, Coffee, 
Sugar, Honey, Lozenges, Cheese, Vine- 
gar, Pickles, Anchovy Sauce and Paste, Catsup, Olive 
(Salad) Oil, Pepper, Mustard. By J. Mrrcne.t, F.C.3. 
Author of “ Manual of Practical Assaying.” 
H. Bamiesse, Publisher, 219, Regent Street. 
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Miscellaneous Witerature 
Published by Messrs. HaTcHARD. 


LETTERS and MEMOIR of the late WAL- 
TER AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
SODOR and MAN. Edited by Tuomas Hutt, B.D. Arch- 
deacon of Derby. With a Portrait. 8vo. cloth. lis 

«A solid and interesting volume ; containing, in addi- 
tion to the biography or autobiography of the Bishop, va- 
rious intelligent remarks on public affairs and theological 
questions, with a good many descriptive sketches of 
scenery and of mankind, at home and abroad.”—Spec- 
tator. 


2. 

SERMONS. By the late Rev. Joun Hamir- 
TON Forsytn, M.A. Curate of Weston -super- Mare, 
Somerset; and afterwards Minister of Dowry Chapel, 
Clifton. With a Memoir of the Author. By the Rey. 
Epwarp WILson, M.A. Vicar of Nocton, Lincolnshire. 
With a Portrait. 8vo.cloth. 10s. 6d. 


3. 

FOUR SERMONS.  Preached before her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria in 1841 and 1842. 
By Samvuet Lord Bishop of Oxrorp. Published by 
Command. Third Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 


4. 

LECTURE SERMONS. Preached in a 
Country Parish Church. By W1ILtiAM Nrinp, M.A. Vicar 
of Cherry Hinton. Vols. I. and If, 12mo. cloth, each 6s. 

“‘ They are readable and preachable; and those of the 
second volume are even plainer and simpler than their 
predecessors. We recommend both volumes most heart- 
ily."—L£nglish Review, 


CHRIST on EARTH, in HEAVEN, and on | 


the JUDGMENT-SEAT. By the Rev. J. Garnett, Rec- 
tor of Clayton, Sussex, and Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. Two vols. 12mo. cloth. 12s. 
“No one can read these volumes without great delight 
and profit. The sermons appear, from internal evidence, 
to have been preached by the Oxford Poetry Professor to 
his country congregation, and therefore they contain tne 
excellence of reality, combined with much of his usual 
display of thoughtfulness and imagination, and are cha- 


racterized throughout by a bold exhibition of the peculiar | 


d 


doctrines of the oo "—Christian Observer. 
$y the same Author, 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 
cloth. Each 12s. 


6. 
SERMONS, Preached at the Octagon Chapel, 
Bath. By the Rey. Fountain Etwix. Second Series. 
12mo, cloth. 5s. 


te 
THOUGHTS on the CHARACTER and HIS- 
TORY of NEHEMIAH. By the Rev. Henry Woop- 
WARD, A.M. formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; 
or of Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel. Fep. cloth. 
3s. 6d. 


Two vols. Syo. 


By the same Author, 
SHORT READINGS for FAMILY PRAY- 
ERS, ESSAYS, and SERMONS, 8vo. cloth. 12s, 

“ The most striking point in Mr. Woodward's writ- 
ings, the point which most excites our admiration, and, 
we trust, improves our hearts, is the high and elevated 
standard of holiness which he ever places before us, the 
deeply practical tendency of all his thoughts,” &c.— 
English Review. 


8. 

THE CHURCH HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Introduction of Christianity into Britain to the 
Present Time. By Joun A. BAXTER, M.A. Dedicated, 
by permission, to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Litch- 
field. Second Edition, much enlarged. 8vo. cloth. 18s. 

“ It is a history which we regard as being at the same 
time seasonable and enduring ; it is useful for all times, 
while i is peculiarly adapted to the present time. And 
we regard its spirit and tendency as good ; being sound, 
yet intelligent—being orthodox, yet charitable—being 
reverent of antiquity, yet not so bigoted as to admire a 
thing solely because itis ancient, ” &e.—Church of Eng- 
land Quarterly Review. 

9. 


HISTORY of ROME for YOUNG PER- 
SONS. By Mrs. HamiItton Gray. With numerous Wood 
Engravings. Two vols. 12mo. cloth. 12s, 

“ The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is 
admirably calculated to awaken and sustain the atten- 
tion. Here we have anything but a dry detail of names, 
dates, and facts, such as is too often to be met with in 
brief compilations of history. When, in addition to this, 
we state that she has derived information from the best 
sources, always going to the fountain-head, and availed 





Cheap Pocket 


1. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. 


HH 


Cvition of Wordsworth’s Poems. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. sewed, or 3s. Gd. handsomely beund in cloth, gilt edges, Vol. I, of 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
To be completed in Six Monthly Voluwes. 
Also, New Editions of 
In Seven Volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 3 35s. cloth, 
In One Volume, medium 8y 0. price 20s. cloth, 
A Poem. 
. SELECT PIECES FROM WORDSWORTH. 





Price 6s. cloth. 
Price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 





Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





New Work by the Author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre.’’ 
Just published, in three volumes, post octavo, price 


Shirley, by Currer Bell. 


Author of 


“ * Shirley ’ is the anatomy of the female heart. 
and very great power of mind in the writer. 


‘Jane Eyre 


Itis a by 
The women arc 


li. 11s. 6d. cloth, 


0k, Which, like its predecessor, indicates exquisite 


feel 
all di », and ‘ Shirley’ se, 


is, indeed, an intellectua} 








harem.”— Daily News. London: Smitu, ExLper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 

Piscks GENERAL ATLAS OF THE _THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
WORLD. New Edition, Revised and Corrected ro ae ee oe 

throughout; with numerous additional Maps, and an MILE MAID OF ORLE A N 8; 

Index of 57,000 Names, Ina handsome volume, strongly A ROMANTIC CHRONICLE, 

half-bound in Morocco, with gilt leaves, price 2/. ls. By the Author of “ Whitefriars,” “Owen Tudor,” &e 


The work is in every respect accomm ated to the 
present advanced state of Geogr aphic al research; and, 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, 
or cheapness, the publishers invite a comparison with 
any other work of its class. 

A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh ; Lonaman & Co, Londo 
MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL TRANSACTIONS, 
Just published, 8vo. with Three Lithographic Plates (two 

coloured) and Two Wood-cuts, price &s. 6d. cloth, 

EDICO-CHIRURGICAL TRANSACTIONS 
published by the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 

of London, Volume XXXII,—Second Series, 








Society 


| Volume XTV. 


hers If of Niebuhr’s researches, nothing more can be ne- | 


cessary to prove the excellence of her work.”- 
neum. 
ty the same Author, 
The HISTO Y of ETRURIA. 
post 8vo. cloth. Each 12s. 
“ A work which we strongly recommend as certain to 
afford pleasure and profit to every reader.”—Athenceum. 


Two vols. 


—Athe- | 


TOUR to the SEPULCHRES of ETRURIA | 


in 1839. Third Edition, 
post 8vo. cloth. 1/.1s. 
“ Mrs. Gray has won an honourable place in the large 
assembly of modern female writers.”— (Quarterly Review. 
“We warmly recommend Mrs. Gray’s most useful and 
interesting volume.”—Ludinburgh Review. 


10. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. A Book 
of Thoughts and Arguments, Originally Treated. By 
MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. of 
Christchurch, Oxford. Ninth Edition, With a Portrait. 
Complete in one vol. fep. cloth. 7s. 

By the same Author, 

PROBABILI TIES an AID to FAITH. 
cloth. 4s. 

“It is difficult to convey by extracts the charm which 
is diffused over this little book. 
variety of the subject, a continuous line of thought, which 
fixes the attention to its progress, and leaves the mind 
amused and edified with the perusal.” — Christian Re- 
membrancer. i. 

POEMS. By Tuomas Epwarps Hankin- 
son, M.A. late of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition. Fep- cloth. 7s. 


London: J. Hatcuagp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


With numerous Illustrations, 


Fep. 


There is, in the infinite | 


| riage—The Lady Mary Grey 


Contents : 1. Dr. Basham on the 
Nitrate of Potash in Acute Rheumatism, with Sugges- 
tions for the use of Saline Solutions as External Appli- 
cations in Local Rheumatic Intlammation—2. Dr. C. HH. 
F. Routh on the Causes of the Endemic Puerperal Fever 
of Vienna—3. Dr. Mackenzie on a Case of Cysticercus 
Cellulosx in the Anterior Chamber of the Human Eye 
Minute 


Employment of 














4. Mr. G. Rainey on the Anatomy of the Lung A MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, PHYSIOLOGY 
of the Bird—5. Mr. J. D. Jones on an Extraordinary and the PRACTICE of PLLYSIC. By Ropext ( uRisti. 
. . ae - i ’ d y . By Rope STi- 
Case of Lesion within the Uterus, with partial Repara- | cox MLD. Professe - of Materia Medica in the Univer- 
tion before Birth—6. Mr. H. E. Burd’s Appendix to a | ty of Edinburgh, &c. &c. scape iam 
« ’ wdinburgh, &e. &e. 
— ae bays emov: uot — ae a mur, Ce | “It is beyond comparison the most v a luable Practical 
plicated with Pregnancy T< dle’s Case ot Ext : Treatise on Toxi y extant.” " Medical and 
liation of the Anterior Arch of the Atlas 8. Mr. Toyn- | py ns p nel 
— yey el a ses a —— . 9 ve = the | *An examination of the who wd will convince the reader 
one Se SES 8 Case of Apopiexy of the Cerebellum | is a standard ication ; one of the most valu- 
a Tabeters Re . » Causes « Morbic . . — 
10, Dr. Webster’s Remarks on the Causes and Morbid | , recessary which he can oan in his library.”— 
Anatomy of Mental Diseases—I!1. Dr. Risdon Bennett's | 4 de wroical BR . 
Case of Hemiplegia, associated with great Hypertrophy | “ Dr. Christison’s great work on Poisons, by far the 
of the Heart, and terminating by ~oer of the Aorta, best on Medical Jurispradence in our language.”-- Black 
producing Dissecting Aneurism—12. Mr. J.D. Wright’s | ponds Magazine. =!” as ag —— 
Case of Popliteal Ancurism, in which the faced ul Artery | “One of the greatest additions that has been made to 
was tied after the Sac had burst—I3. Dr, Garrod’s Case | the stores of Melical, and especially of Medico-Lezal Lite- 
of Chronic Hiccup and Vomiting, with Discovery of | patnre.—Buchner’s Nepertorium. — 
Oxalic Acid in the Blood. | “Sts character is so well established as a standaré 
e London: LoNGMAN, Brown, Green, and LOoNGMANS. | work in the Medical literature of this country that it needs 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | no encomium from us... .. We believe that there are 
Now ready, in three volumes, post Svo. cloth, | cal men who venture into the witness-box on a 
UW ss£E Oo @t st y I ES : | poisoning without he Aving at least consulted it re- 
\ Novel | s ting some point on which their evidence is likely to 
ovel. ’ ‘ 
“The book is charming. It is written with deep ear | speige bern 
edie. pnt Aiphone —_ ADAM & CHARLES BLack, E dinburgh ; Loneman & Co. 
nestness, and pervaded by a noble and loving philosophy ; ae 
- : on 
while, in giving form to her conceptions, the writer 
evinces at once a tine and subtle imagination and that j R =. fe a me’ E "2s 
perception of minute characteristics which gives to tiction NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS 
» lifelike yvrrapl yr s . e = a “e on - woes 
the lifelike truth of biography Nor does she want th TO BE ~ BLISHED THIS MONTH. 


power to relieve her more serious view by one of genial 
and well-directed humour.”—Athenmum. 

“ It is as we are bound to speak, 
of the book be nent 
praise. Weekly J 

“A tale 
dently by one 


a pleasure to sx 


Us, Viz. 


in terms of high and cordial 


of intense 
whose 


passion, 


powerfully written, evi- 
laintance with the myster 


1 ies 
acq 


of the human heart, with its infirmities aud its incon- 
sistencies, is long and deep.”—J/ohn Bull. 

“*A clever novel. .... No class of readers will b« 
disappointed.” — Literary Gazett 

In 4 vols. post 8vo. price 42s. ° » Third waiiien, with 


numerous Additions and Corree 3, 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEEC HES. 
With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. 
ty THOMAS CARLYLE. 

With a Portrait of Cromwell, from an Original Miniature 
by Cooper 

A Supplement to the First and Second Editions, com- 
prising the new matter introduced into the Third Edi- 
tion, is also published in demy 8vo. [ the 10th inst 





On 


CHARLES LEVER’s NEW WORK. 







MR. 
In 1 thick octavo volume, price 21s. cloth, 
ROLAND CASHEL. By Cuartes Lever, Author 
of “ Harry Lorrequer,’ >” &c. with 





Forty Llustrations by he. 
The Work is also issued in half-morocco, marbled 
price 24s, 6d. (in a yew days. 


edges, 





In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. the Third Vol, of 
THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 
or Curiosities of Family History. 

sy GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK 
With a Portrait of Sir Robert Dudley. 
CONTENTS: 

The Hereditary Principle; Aristocracy and Demo- 
eracy—Charles LBrandon’s Widow and her Second Mar- 
Sir Robert Dudley— Bess 
of Hardwick and the Talbots—The 
Stanhopes—Lord Pembroke and Sir Richard Wharton— 
The Wharton and Stuart Duel—The Bruce and Sack- 
ville Duel—The Lord Crichton of Sanquhar— The Ear!- 
dom of Monteith, &c. Ke. &c. 

London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, 


Strand, 
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Cavendishes and the | 





“ This work is full of inte 

“In this effective romance, the whole history of Joan 
of Are is told with admirable skill and dramatic effect,” 
J Bull. 

“A romance 
nernon y 


rest and attraction.”—Sun, 


rarely equalled in our day for vigour, 
» pathos, and dignity of style. It is a work of 
ig interest, in which a great subject is handled 
wi th a Vigorous appre ition of motives and ch tracter, a 
facile and graceful power of description, and that rare 
perspicuous command over the ideal of an intricate plot, 











and numerous array of characters, which bespeak the 
possession of the higher attributes of the romancist. The 
gl 3 and the wrongs of the heroic maid have never 
found a chroni yo more worthy of commemorating them 
than the gifl ed 4 ior of the work now before us.”— 
Weekly ( “ 
Henry Cotsen, Pablisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 
In one thick volume avo. pp. 986, price 20s. the Fourth 


Edition, enlarved, corrected, and improved, of 


TREATISE ON POISONS, in relation to 












2 vols. small Svo 
HE HISTORY OF PETER 
i Iiy M. MERIMER. 
From the French, with Notes. 


THE CRUEL. 


In 2 ny ae 8vo. 
TUE MARRIAGI CONTRACT, 
h by Miss Raikes. 
il. 
In 2\ st 8vo. 17. Ls. 
CRADLE OF “THE TWIN GIANTS; 


UE 
I 








Science and Listory. 
By the Rev. Henry Cuntstmas, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Librarian of Sion College. 
IV. 
In Svo. with a fine Portrait of the Emperor, 
mm an Original Sketch by 


7HE EMPEROR 


CHARLES VY. AND HIS MINISTERS 


From Original Letters in the Imperial Family 
Archives at Vienna. 
Together with 
THE ITINERARY OF THE EMPEROR, 
From 1519-1551. 
(:iginally written in Flemish by his Secretary, 


Vandernesse. 
th a connecting Narrative and Characteristic 
Notices of the Emperor and some of his 
distinguished Contemporaries. 
Edited by WiLL1AM B.iaprorp, M.A. 
v. 

In crown 8vo. price 6s. neatly bound, the Third Vo 
AFR. PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
pL 


Concluding * The Reign of Ferdinand 
N.B. “ Mr. 


and Isabella.” 
pleted in Right Monthly ae 


W 








Prescott’s Historical Works” will be com- 


eT in 1 vol. enue bound, price 3s. 6d. 

APTAIN MARRYAT’S 
OLLA PODRIDA. 

RicHarp Bent.ey, New Burlington Street, 

(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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en New Work by the Author of “‘ The Poetry of Science.’’ 


; NEW WORKS. This day is published, 
PANTHEA: THE SPIRIT OF NATURE. 

















a * 5 - BY ROBERT HUNT. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- In one vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“DENCE. Edited by his Son, the Rev. C. C. > aE > + = omen - » 
. Cloth, eng M.A. Vol. f. with Portrait and Landscape U- Reeve, Bennam, and Reeve, King William Street, Strand. 
loth, justration. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. : : : . 
Now published, in 3 yols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


Il. mm , ‘ rn TO + + ‘ 1 ~ 
souTHEY’s commonplace} THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. 
; Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. J. W. =“ ee > reese 

ee BD. Second Serics, being SPECIAL COL. By Sir Epwarnp Buuwer Lyrron, Bart. 
LECTIONS, and forming a Vol. complete in itself. Square oe ‘ 
crown 8V0. Nearly readu. * Rarely has a popular author made so successful an effort in a new path—rarely has an author, after writing 
so much as Sir Bulwer Lytton, evinced, at so advanced a stage of his career, so decided an increase of power, The 
na = rs _., | domestic affections have seldom been more nobly, more touchingly portrayed, than in this ‘Family Picture,’”— 

ALLEN’S INQUIRY into the RISE | Aras, Oct. 20, 1849. 
and GROWTH of the ROYAL PREROGATIVE. New “ May be considered one of the best, as it is the most matured, of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s productions.” — Observer, 
Oct. 14, 1849. 


Opinions of the Press. 








| Edition ; with the Author's last Corrections ; and various , - - , a * : 
| ‘Additions. 8vo. 12s. | “ So sicnal, indeed, has his success been in this instance, that we do not think ourselves rash in asserting, 
| that in many respecfS the Family Picture of * The Caxtons’ is the most brilliant and the most beautifal of all the 
Tv. effusions of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s pen of fascination. It is the best of all his domestic fictions.”— Sun, 
Sabine’s Authorized Translation. | “In the book before us sir E. Lytton presents himself in his most becoming attitude.”—A then rum, 
aime a ada . * 1¢ is conceived in a fine spirit, and must be admitted to be one of the most pleasing, if not one of the most ex- 
| HUMBOLDT’S ASPECTS of NA- | citing works he has produced... .. . Altegether it is a charming novel, and closes with one of the most eloquent 
feeling TURE. Mrs. Sanine’s authorized English Translation ; | and touching scenes of the peace and sanctity of home we ever met with.”—Britannia, Oct. 13, 1849. 
€Ctual uniform with Mr. Murray ’s “Home and Colonial Li- | “The book is as instructive as it is delightful, and we confidently claim for it a wide and lasting success.”~ 
prary.” 2 vols l6mo. 3s. Gd. each, cloth; 2s. 6d. each, | Lramir 
— sewed; or 2 vols. in 1, price 6s. cloth. | “ The general voice seems to proclaim it the cleverest of his nove Ils."—Evening Post, (New York.) 
Witiiam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London; sold by all Booksellers. 
NS; Me | This day is published, price 12s. Gd. Part IIL. of the New Editi f 
; GRAY’S GENERA of BIRDS. TIlus- | us Gay 1s published, price Los. bd, Lar - 0 2€@ ew dition 0 
&e, trated with Three Hundred and Seventy-one Plates, (186 T | | ' B 0) ( ) K O I T | | EK F A R M 
un, plain and 185 coloured,) drawn on Stone by D. W. Mit- - ‘ . ae 
Joan cHELL, B.A. Sec. Zool. Soc, 3 vols. imperial 4to. 31/. 10s. | By Henry Sreriens, F.R.S.E. 
t." half-bound Morocco, gilt tops. | = 7 r Rags ee 
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od of MATRIMONY. From the Book of Common Irayer. ige—of Mangold-Wur el— f the Ca rot—or Parsnip— at Rape—of Buckwheat—ot the Sunflower—of 
rare Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by OwEN Jongs. Ele- —of Maize—The Rationale of the Germination of Seeds—On Sowing Broadcast, Drilled, and Dibbled, 
plot, gantly bound in white call. Square Ismo. 21s fhick and Thin, and at different Depths—On Repairing the Feaces of Pasture-Fields—On the Disposal of the 
+ the Fat Sheep—On the Disposal of the Fat Cattlh—On Mares Foaling —Oa the Pasturing of Sheep in Sammer— 
. vit. On the Pasturing of Cattle in Summer—On the Treatment of Bulls in Sammer—On the Weaning of Calves— 
ind Companion to “‘ Flowers and their Kin- | (0 the Pasturing of Farm-horses in Sammer—On the Soiling of Stock on Forage Plants—On the Washing 
1 dred Thoughts.’’ of Sheep—On the Shearing of Sheep—On the Rolling of Fleeces, and on the Quality of Wool—On the Summer 
Te . oN | Culture of Beans—of Pease— ie ning of Lambs—On the Drafting of Ewes and Gimmers—O; 
: FRUITS from the GARDEN and the | Culture of Bean f Pease On. the Weaning of Lam s 1 the Drafting of Ewes and Gimmers- : n the 
| St. PTE “ed , ' Marking of Sheep—On Hay-making—On the Summer Culture of Wheat—of Barley—of Oats—of Rye—of 
FIELD. By Maky ANNE Bacon. With beautiful Ilas- : - , “ker” see tyr ceo aie kine B and Cl - 
urth trations of Fruit, designed, and printed in colours, by | Potatoes—-Oo Summer Fallow—On the Reaping of Turnip Seed—On making Butter and Cheese. 
OweEN Jones. Imperial Svo. (Nearly ready, Illustrated by Three Large Engravings on Steel, and 146 Wood-cuts by Branston. 
to The Fimsr Votume, price 27s. handsomely bound in cloth, contains INITIATION — PRACTICE IN 
GY, vill. WINTER—PRACTICE IN SPRING, with Eight Llustrations on Steel by Tuomas Lanpsrer and others, 
STI- 3 OG ine ‘ } lperavil ) ) y Br sTo 
= MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, and | #4 288 Engraving on Wood by Branson. ie a 
SACRED SONGS. Now first collected, and printed : The Fourth Part, to complete the Work, is in the Press, 
ical uniformly with the smaller Edition of Moore’s * Lalla Wititam BuacKk woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London; sold by all Booksellers, 
and Rookh” and “Irish Melodies"; with Vignette Title. 
en 16mo. 5s.; Morocco, 12s. 6d. Completion of Johnston’s Physical Atlas, Quarto Edition. 
de | ° * . 7 
alu- - This day is published, imperial quarto, half-bound, Morocco, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
= T . oral q . , r rey , , ‘ ‘ rey ‘ 
JOHN COAD'S MEMORANDUM THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 
the of the WONDERFUL PROVIDENCES of GOD to a + ATAm , ~Y 
ich POOR UNWORTHY CREATURI bei a Contcmpo- 0] NATI RAL PHENOMENA. 
rary Account of the Sufferit of t Rebels sentenced by apo ave e ‘ — 
to Judge Jeiteries (1688). Square fcap. Svo. 4s, 6d. Reduced from the Edition in Imperial Folio, 
te- FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES. 
- Ss By Avex. Kerra Jomunsron, F.LR.G.S. F.G.S. Geographer at Edinburgh to her Majesty, Honorary 
nds NED ALLEN; or the Past Age. By Member of the Geographical Society, Berlin. 
ire Davip HANNAY, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. This Edition contains Twenry-rive Mars, inclading a PAL.LONTOLOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL 
fe. MAP of the BRITISH ISLANDS, engraved in the highest Style of Art, expressly for this Edition, by Messrs. 
to Xi. W. and A. K. Jounsvon, and carefully coloured under their superintendence; with Descriptive Letterpress, 
SIR EDWARD GRATIAM; or Rail- | 44 4 very Copious Index. 
’ hb 4 y. d AM; i ' 
0. way Speculators. By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, Author of LIsT oF PLATES. 
“ The Journey of Life.” 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. Geology. ‘ Meteorology. 
Ss 1. Geological Structure of the Globe. 1. Humboidt’s System of Isothermal Lines. 
XI. 2, Mountain Chains of Europe and Asia. 2. —— Di oo of — oe of Air. 
The ROD and LINE : or Practical | 3 Mountain Chains of America. 3 yetographic or sain Map of the orld. 
, , . Tal , , 1. Hyetographic or Rain Map of Europe. 
:, Hints and Dainty Devices for the sure Taking of Trout, 1. [lustretion of the Glacier System of the Alps - ‘ 
4 Grayling, &c. By Hewerr Wueatiry, Esq. Senior : (Mont BI = ) : = ¢ F ’ Natural History. 
Angler, With 9 coloured Plates. Feap. 8vo. 10s, Gd. Bisel ¥? Weleenie Motion 1. Geographical Distribution of Plants. 
— was Md ptr er mete , ,- | 2, Geographical Distribution of the Cultivated Plants 
XU Paleontological aud Geol rical Map of the Bri- ~ 
. . —— = oe —_ tish Islat “oy (Frontis . used as Food. 
P Dr. GOLDING BIRD'S LECTURES oe ee rontispiece. ) 3. Geographical Distribution of Quadrumana, Eden- 
on ELECTRICITY and GALVANISM in their MEDI- Hydrography. tata, Marsupialia, and Pachydermata. 
Al. — THERAPEUTICAL RELATIONS, Feap. | |, Physical Chart of the Atlantic Ocean, 1. Geographical Distribution of Carnivora. 
st ita 2. Physical Chart of the in Ocean. a. | raphical Distribution of Rodentia and Rumin 
; 5 oo ‘ =v . peat ens 3. Physical Chart of the ic Ocean or Great Sea, antuia, 
The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS. . Tidal Chart of the British Seas. 6. Geographical Distribution of Birds. 
By Cuartes Bray. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. » The River Systems of Europe and Asia. 7. Geographical Distribution of Reptiles. 
§. The River Systems of America. 8. Ethnographic Map of the World. 
xv. Tidal Chart of the World. %. Ethnographic Map of Great Britain and Ireland. 
‘ A FIRST BOOK of POETRY fox ah very victi fits va would lead us tourge upon Mr. Johnston the expediency of some reduced form ot 
: ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Selected by Rev. PF. ¢ his great Atlas, w » might render it re accessible t mmon readers, .... We know of no work of which the 
Cook, M.A. one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Church = yyethods are so well fitted for t instruction of tl » come ignorantly to the subject.”— Quarterly Review, 
Schools. ISmo. 9d. : - “ To the scholar, to the student, and to the already large yet daily increasing multitude of inquirers who cultivate 
“Chiefly pieces of a moral and religious kind, or im- natural scicuce, the Puystean ATLAs is a treasure of incalculable value, It brings before the mind's eye, in one 
pressive of elevated ideas. . . . 7 It is a good selection of rand panoramic view, and in a form clear, definite, and easily comprehensible, all the facts at present known relative 
medern poetry, and very cheap. “i + | to the great subjects of which it treats, and may be regarded asa Jucid epitome of a thousand scattered volumes, 
more or less intrinsically valuable, of which it contains the heart and substance.”— Blackwood’s Magazine 
XVI. * By devoting a single hour to the contemplation of our globe in the7diorama of a ’uystcat ATLAs, the stadent will 
ate! “as T TOT . T Witness the ‘ eur he tenement ir i e dwells, 4 ill not fa O28 ciate > beautil 0 “plio: 
LESSONS on INDUSTRIAL EDU- — meh —_ = ; — i mel tw . any pe . . ae appreciate the beautiful conception of 
CATION, for the use of Femak Schools. By a Lal “| “ The author avails herself, with much pleasure, of an opportanity of expressing her admiration of the accuracy, 
12mo, 2s. 6d. (Un Wednesday next. extent, and execution of Mr. Keith Johnston’s PuysicaL Arias, and of the valuable information contained in the let- 
xvi. terpress which accompanies it, which has afforded her the greatest assistance. It was the author’s wish, and her pub- 
™~ , Ttwwew al , ‘ lisher’s intention, that the escent edition should be accompanied by a serics of maps to illustrate the more important 
7VE : -elve Shor I . ; 
SUN DAY F EVENING: Twelve Short juestions of Physical Geography treated of in it: but Mr. A. Keith Johnston having announced the publication ofa 
Sermons for Family Reading. By the Rev. J. 5S. How- | new edition of his * Puystcat ATLas,’ in a reduced size at a low price—the first two numbers of which have already 
son, M.A. Chaplain to the Duke of Sutherland. Feap. appeared—the project was relinquished, in the belief that Mr. A. K, Johnston's smaller Arias will furnish suitable 
8vo. 2s. 6d. illustrations to this work.”—/ rom the New Edition of Mrs. Somerville’s “ Physical Geography.” 
XVIII. - 5 The Monthly issue of this work will be continued as heretofore, until the whole be completed by the = 
Mr. THOMAS STEPHEN’S GUIDE | lication of the Tweirru Parr on the 28th of February. For the convenience of such parties as have 
to the DAILY SERVICE of the CHURCH of ENG- | hitherto subscribed to the ATLAs as it appeared from month to month, and who may wish to have it ina 
LAND. 2d Edit. revised and enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 6s. | complete form before the periodical publication shall have terminated, all the remaining Parts will be got 
ready, and may be had on the Ist of December. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, Green, and Wiiu1aM BLackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh; 37, Paternoster Row, London. 
LonGMANs. Sold by all Booksellers. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS AND LIFE. 





CLASSIFICATION IN SETS OF THE DIFFERENT EDITIONS. 





I. EDITION 1847-1849,—Just completed. 


Foolscap Octaba. 


VOLS 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 96 Engravings ...........00008 48 
POETICAL WORKS, 24 Engravings and Fac-simile .... 12 
PROSE WRITINGS, 56 Engravings and Maps.......+++ 28 


LIFE, by Mr. Lockuart, 20 Engravings and Fac-simile .. 10 


NINETY-EIGHT VOLUMES. With about 200 Engravings. 





II. EDITION 1841 - 1843. 


Foolscap Octabo. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, Statue and Vignette Titles ...... 25 
POETICAL WORKS, 12 Engravings and Fac-simile...... 6 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 10 Engravings and Maps........ 5 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 6 Engravings ........ 3 


LIFE, by Mr. Lockuart, 20 Engravings and Fae-simile.. 10 


FORTY-NINE VOLUMES. With nearly 80 Engravings. 


III. ILLUSTRATED ISSUE. 


| 
| Super-Royal Octaba. 
| 


-| WAVERLEY NOVELS, Abbotsford Edition, 2,000 —_ 
| ME cucactercaastiseseees kates >ensaneneey ; 12 

| POETICAL WORKS, 26 Engravings and Fac-simile....., 1 
PROSE WRITINGS, 20 Engravings ........00eccceees 1 

| LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 20 Engravings........++60006. 1 
| TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 11 Engravings........ | 
| LIFE, by Mr. Lockwant, 11 Engravings and Face-simile.. 1 
SEVENTEEN VOLUMES. With upwards of 2,000 Engravings, 





IV. PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


Ropal Octabs. 
| WAVERLEY NOVELS, Portrait and Vignette 


| 


Wtles .... 5 


POETICAL WORKS, Vignette Title and Fac-simile ...... 1 
PROSE WRITINGS, Engravings on Wood ........24444. 1 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, Vignette Title ............. seo | 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, Vignette Title ........ 1 
LIFE, by Mr. Locknant, Portrait and Fae-simile........ 1 


TEN VOLUMES. With Portraits, Engraved Titles, &c. 


Sets of the EDITION 1829-33, in Ninety-eight Volumes Foolscap Octavo, (the “ Macnum Orvs” of the Author,) 
may still be had, with the Original Illustrations. 


In Two Volumes Post 8vo. Plates, cloth lettered, 18s. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE O 


F SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


Begun by HIMSELF, and Continued by J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


Third Edition, in 1 Volume, suitable for Presents, elegantly done up in cloth, gilt edges, with Two Engravings, 5s. 


THE BEAUTIES OF 


In Four Volumes, foolscap 8vo. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


cloth, Eight Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER, 


WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT’S INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, AND ADDITIONS. 


*,* Many of the Ancient Border Melodies, 


set to Music, will be found in this Edition. 





DALGAIRNS’S COOKERY, NEW EDITION. 





This day is pubished, 


THE PRACTICE OF COOKERY. 


BY MRS. DALGAIRNS., 
Eleventh Edition, cloth gilt, price 6s. 


A complete System of Cookery, adapted to the business of every-day life. 


THE COOK’S ORACLE, NEW EDITION. 





This day is published, 


| THE COOK'S ORACLE. 


BY DR. KITCHENER. 
Tenth Edition, cloth gilt, 5s. 6d. 
| We venture to prophesy that ‘The Cook's Oracle’ will be considered as the Eng- 
lish Institute of Cookery.”—Edinburgh Review, 


Ropert Cavett, Edinburgh; Hovriston and Stoneman, London; 


And every Bookseller 











in Town and Country. 








London: Printed by Josern CLarron, of 320, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Rosert PALMER and Josern CLartToy, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 


Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London ; and Published by the aforesaid Josern CLayTon, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, 


in the County of Middlesex.—SatuspayY, 3d NovEMDER 1849. 
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